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BIRDS IN SUMMER. 


How pleasant the life of a bird must be, 
Flitting about in each leafy tree ; 

In the leafy tree so broad and tall, 

Like a green and beautiful palace hall, 

With its airy chambers, light and boon, 

That open to sun, and stars, and moon; 

That open unto the bright blue sky, 

And the frolicksome winds as they wander by. 


They have left their nests in the forest bough, 
Those homes of delight they need not now ; 

And the young and the old they wander out, 

And traverse their green world round about : 
And, hark! at the top of this leafy hall, 

How one to the other they lovingly call: 

«Come up, come up!” they seem to say, 

** Where the topmost twigs in the breezes sway !” 


“Come up, come up, for the world is fair, 

Where the merry leaves dance in the summer air !” 
And the birds below give back the cry, 

* We come, we come te the branches high '” 

How pleasant the life of the birds must be, 

Living in love in a leafy tree, 

And away through the air what joy to go, 

And to look on the green, bright earth below ! 


How pleasant the life of a bird must be, 
Skimming about on the breezy sea, 

Cresting the billows like silvery foam, 

And then wheeling away to its cliff-built home ! 
What joy it must be to sail, upborne 

By a strong, free wing, through the rosy morn, 
To meet the vonng sun face to face, 

And pierce like a shaft through boundless space ! 


To pass through the bowers of the silver cloud, 
And to sing in the thunder-halls aloud 

To spread out the wings for a wild, free flight ! 
With the upper cloud-wings,—oh, what delight! 
Oh, what would I give, like a bird, to go 

Right on through the arch of the sun-lit bow, 
And to see how the water drops are kissed, 

Into green, and yellow, and amethyst ! 


How pleasant the life of a bird must be, 
Wherever it listeth, there to flee ; 

To go when a joyful fancy calls 

Dashing down ‘mong the waterfalls, 

Then wheeling about with its mates to play, 
Above and below, and among the sprav, 
Hither and thither, with screams as wild 

As the laughing mirth of a rosy child! 


What jov it must be, like a living breeze, 
To flutter about ‘mong the flowering trees ; 
Lightly to soar, and to see beneath 

The wastes of the blossoming purple heath, 
And the vellow furze, like fields of gold, 
That gladden some fairy region old ; 

On mountain tops, on the billowy sea, 

On the leafy stems of the forest tree, 

How pleasant the life of a bird must be! 





SELECT NOUVELLETTES. 


THE RECTOR’S DAUGHTER. 


1 no not love to speak to many of our poor friend and early play- 
mate, the rector’s daughter. There is a sacredness about her sor- 
row—it has something so almost mysterious in its dispensations— 
and is borne with a fortitude so touching, and a resignation so saint- 
like—that it seems ever to me unfitted for ordinary handling, and 
language an inappropriate exponent of her mournful tale. A grief 
like Caroline’s should have no other interpreter than the sad and 
solemn characters which it has written on her still beautiful brow. 
She never weeps—at least none see her weep ; and her gentle voice, 
which from her very childhood had a tone of sadness, is heard by 
no mortal ears inthe language of complaint. What dirge-like musick 
may be uttered in the haunted depths of that wounded spirit is 
known only to herself and the angels; but to the world, she speaks 
always calmly—and even cheerfully at times. You who knew Caro- 

ne through all her young days, will remember well that, light- 
hearted as the sweet child was, there was even then at times a sort 
of shadow on her brow—an air of thought not natural and infinitely 


touching, in one so young. As she grew towards womanhood, the 





shadow became permanent without deepening ; and the graceful 
girl, with her long fair hair and somewhat antique fashion of dress, 
gave us both the impression of one predestined to suffer— 


“She was of those whose very morn 


ives some dark hint of night, 
And in her eve, too soon, was born 
A sad and softened light ; 





And on her brow youth set the seal 
Which years, upon her brain, 
Confirmed too well—and they who feel 
May scarcely weep again '" 

Seated, amid the shadows of a summer evening, in the old oratory 
which her father had fitted up as a boudoir, for her who was all 
the treasure that time had left him—ministered to by the breath of 
the jasmine and the fragrance of the rose—I have gazed, at times, 
on the unconscious girl, when, to my excited imagination, there 
was something almost apocalyptick in her look ; tll, as I stepped 
in upon her, the spirit of prophecy seemed lifted from the forehead, 
before a smile of welcome that made her face like the face of ar 
archangel. Oh! those happy days in the old rectory '—for Caro- 
line was happy then; and the seeming cloud on her brow (for it 
had not yet reached her heart) was but the shadow flung from that 
approaching destiny which has, since, alighted. I cannot, there- 
fore, speak of the rector’s daughter to every one: but to you, who 
knew and loved her as I did myself, I will, at length, fulfil the pro- 
mise so often made, and narrate the incident which finally darkened 
her spirit for all the remainder of its earthly pilgrimage 

The early pleasures and early trials of the rector's danghter are 
as well known to yourself as to me; and you remember well how 
rich a volume the siby! Hope presented to Caroline, when she first 
emerged from childhood. Year after year tore away some portion 
of that charmed book ; and the perished leaves but enhanced the 
value ef her young heart t@ those that remained. You remember 
how, each after the other, her sisters were laid beneath the old trees 
in the churchyard; and the channels in which her young affections 
had been accustomed to run, were, one by one, thrown back into 
the deep well of her spirit, there to seek fresh outlets, or make her 
heart a waste. ‘Then, her mother, weary with her long separation 
from those who were to return to her no more, went forth to ‘hem, 
and was laid in a grave by their side. From that day, Caroline was 
a child no more—at least she never again looked like one: and her 
father, the kind-hearted rector, old in heart, though in the vigour of 
his years, had none but herself to remind him of all that he had lost, 
and inherit the accumulated treasure uf love which had reverted to 
his spirit from the cluster of groves in the neighbouring church- 
yard. And then came happier times to Caroline; and her heart 
found fresh issues. You remember George P****—the play-days 
of the young cousins—their juint studies—their young attachment 
—their mature love. You were a witness to the growth of that 
hallowed and hallowing love, amid the fond and smiling approval of 
all who had an interest in the youthful pair. Those were Caroline's 
sunny days !—when the memory of her childish griefs had taken a 
tone in which its indulgence had a charm for her heart, and she 
seemed, in the bright prospect which was opening up around her, 
to have emerged from the destiny that had overhung her like a pro- 
phecy! Something, however, of her latter sorrows I believe you 
know ; for you had not gone forth from amongst us when her new 
and final trials began. You remember George's departure for Ox- 
ford, and the rumours that reached our quict village, and the hearts 
that loved him there, of the surrender to the temptations by which 
he was surrounded. You saw the gradual coming up of that cloud, 
from the day when it was “no bigger than a man’s hand,”’ till it 
had overspread the entire heaven of that hope in which the rector 
and his daughter had been blest, and shut out the sunshine from 
You know that, when George left Oxford, 


and flung himself into the vortex of London dissipation, instead of 


poor Caroline's heart 


returning to the fond and forgiving hearts that awaited him at the 


rectorv, his reckless career of extravagance had involved the for 


tunes and bowed down the spirit of his father 


But the sequel of 
that painful story, vou know not—and that I am now to relate to vou 

It was in the old rectory, Caroline's boudoir, and amid the dee p 
ening shadows of an autumn eve, that the rector and his daughter 
spoke together, for the last time, of George P****. The old mar 


had marked the sufferings of his child, in her pale and wasted cheek ; 


and, in his earnest desire fur ber happiness, and with something like 
a hope that the nobler qualities of her lover might vet come out 
clear from the shadow by which thev were, for the moment, dark 
ened, had ferborne to add to her distress, by anv comments on the 
conduct of him to whom she was betrothed. But the proflizate 
student had forgotten the hearts that yearned towards him, amid all 
his follies ; and tudings of his excesses had reached the villoge, 
which robbed the rector of his last hope, and made it incumbent on 
him to dissolve the ill-omened connexion, for the sake of his daugh- 
ter's peace In that solem interview, he exacted a promise from 
Caroline—given with many tears, but unhesitatir giv given—that 
she would consider the engagement between herself and her cousin 
as cancelled: and as he kissed her cheek, and bid adieu to her for 
the night, the poor girl felt that, but for her father, she was, once 
more, alone in the world. Never had she felt so desolate til! that 


hour; but the morning was to bring a yet deeper desolation to her 


breast. That night took from her the last heart to which her's 


clung: for, amid its shadows, the rector had passed away—almost 
direct, as it seemed, from that painful interview with his sole sur 


viving child—to the presence of those to whom he had mourned so 


deeply and so long! 

Months passed over the head of the bereaved girl, cheered by no 
incident save the universal sympathy which her orphan condition 
and unvarving sweetness won for her. The new rector, whore 
family was large, had been supplied with a more commodious resi- 
dence than the old rectory-house ; and, by the kinduess of the pa 
tron, an arrangement had been made, which left her, with her nurse, 
in possession of the home which had been the scene of all her hopes, 
and was now for her “the house of memory.” Tidings had, indeed, 
been received of her former lover, which, no doubt, brought con- 
solation with them—though, after the pledge given to her father 
within the immediate shadow of his grave, they could no longer 
bring hope. His naturally noble mind had awakened from its de- 
moralizing dream; and the energies of a “spirit finally turned,” had 
directed themselves, at length, to those “ fine issues” which were 
its natural result. His sou! had shaken off the foul mists by which 
its clearer perceptions had been, for a time, so fatally obscured ; 
and, amid the sweet and sacred images that came gliding back into 
his purified heart, came, first and sweetest of them all, the vision of 
the rector’s daughter. ‘Then it was, that he learned the vow which 
had come between their hearts, and knew that he and Caroline were 
separated by the solemn shadows of the rector's grave In the 
strength of his redeemed and penitent spirit, he bowed his head to 
the dispensation which he felt that he had himself provoked ; and 
lent himself manfully to arrangements m his favour which were 
making by his friends, and which resulted im once more opening up 
to him the path to fortune, though far away from the scenes alike 
of his early hopes and recent faults. Under circumstances of pe 
culiar promise, he was invited to join a commercial speculation in 


India; and m a few weeks the seas were to ratify that separation 





betwixt George P**** and the rector’s daughter, which, in her 


mind, was already consecrated by the grave of her father 


I have said that Caroline seldom weeps; but many and bitter, 


in those days, were the tears shed by the solitary girl It was on 


a winters evening, in one of those moments when her spirit was 


awakened by the scene of its utter desolation, that the window of 


the old oratory was opened from the garden, and George P**** 


stood, once more, in the presence of the rec tor's daughter The 
buoyant youth of sixteen was changed into a pale and wasted man; 
and he had come to take the words of forgiweness from the lips of 


Caroline, ere he parted from her for ever. No one saw their inter 


view; but the old nurse heard the murmur of voices in the boudoir, 


W hat passed be- 


and the sound of deep and pass onate sobbing 
tween them is known but to God and themselves—save by its re 


sult; and that result was what might have been anticipated from 


such an interview What could be expected from two young be 


ings, thus thrown together by the o'd tie which was the enly one 


that time had left—at least, to Caroline’ How was the orphan 


gui to be proof against the passionate pleading of the only heart 


which still beat in unison with her ows George had the art to 


persuade his mistress that the promise exacted by her father, m the 


prospect of his follies, would assurediy have been cancelled in fa 


pentance; and that, if tee rector had been with them, 


vour ot his re 


that evening, in the oratory where they had so often sat together, 


he would not have stood between his child and the returning pem- 


tent whom she still loved Carolme’s reason and heart alike told 


her that this was indeed so: and ere the lovers parted on that mght, 





they were once more betrothed The fnends who mamediately 
presided over the fortunes of the orphan, entirely apy roved of the 
sparitin which her promise to the rector had been read, and gladly 


ratified the contract which once more opened up @ prospect of hap 
piness to her brarsed spirit It wae agreed that George should 
depart for Caleutta, alone: and, so soon as the success of his specu 


lations had been ascertained, and arrangements made for her re 
ception, that Caroline should follow, and become his wife. There 


' 
vere many in the village, however where Caroline was beloved of 


who looked on this engagement with uneasiness; and prophe 
sied that no good could come of a contract founded on a breach of 
romise to the dead 


And, almost from the first, it seemed as if these forebodings were 
»> be realized The sh pin which (reorge had taken his pas- 
sage for India had satled many months, vet no tidings of it reached 


Week after week of anxious suspense passed away, and 


the 1il-fated girl drooped and faded before this new trial of the heart 
At length, however, when the time which had elapsed left no hope 
n the minds of all others, the spirit ul the orphan rallied, under 


some inystcerious impulse, and hope came back to her he art, and 
hloom to her cheek Her friends looked on uneasily—for she was 


obviously sustained by some delusion—and Uns “ hoping agaist 
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hope” argued an unsoundness of judgment, at which they trembled, 
but could not wonder. Strange and poetick fancies kept the poor | 


girl happy, through that trying time Dreams of enchanted islands, 


at which the ship had, perhaps, cast anchor, wooed by their won- 


drous beauty—visions of unknown continents, which the crew 


might have turne d aside toe xplore, accounted to her for the del iv. 
Then, there were times when her fancies took a more sober tone, 
her lover's silence from something 


, it 


itations of 
But, 


ve would, one day, come back 


and drew their sal 





amid never occurred to her 


He might have been 





more like realities them a 


to doubt that 
shipwrecked, OF taken by pirates— but his return was a portion ol 
his friends had mourned him as 


all her speculations long after 


dead! And, for this once, fortune was in elliance with her heart 
When all who had hopes embarked in that vessel, save herself 


alone, had Jaid them in their graves, came letters, announcing 
The had 


the southward, by a long prevalence of adverse winds; and regained 


George's arrival at Calcutta. vesse! been driven far to 


her course when famine liad nearly deprived the crew and passengers | 


of all power to avail themselves of the more auspicious weather 


Caroline received the news without any surprise—as what she had 


long expected but, the presence of her assured hopes, her tot- 


tering mind gradually regained its natural tone. And then came 


fresh tidings, annowucing George's success ; and Caroline set sail 
for India, to be, at length, united to the lover of her youth 

The weather was stormy enough, until the ship, in which she and 
and, 


her hopes weee embarked, had reached the tropick latitudes ; 


in the excitement of the novel scenes by which she was surrounded, | 


Caroline's thoughts were diverted from dwelling much either on her 
past sorrows or her future prospects. But when the weather lulled, 
and a succession of calms and light breezes succeeded to the noise 
and bustle of fresh gales and heavy seas, a sort of tender melan- 
choly stole over the spirit of the lonely girl, Amid the vast. soli- 
tudes of the ocean—cut off from all old familiar ties—the scenes of 


her orphaned condition came heavily to her heart; and though she 


strove to look forward to that happiness of which she was sailing } 


in search, yet she had been too long the victim of disappointment 
to be altogether successful in her strife against that feeling of fore- 


boding, so naturally born of the waste of waters and the torpid air 


it was one evening, after a day of more than usual depression, | 


that Caroline descended to her cabin, in order to seek in sleep a 


refuge from the heaviness of spirit which she had vainly endea- 


voured to shake off 


She sat long at her window, watching the | 


shadows gradually steal over the world of waters by which she was | 


surrounded ; and flung herself, at length, upon her bed, weary in || 


spirit and heavy at heart. But her slumbers were unrefreshing and 


her dreams disturbed: and, after a troubled sleep, of she could not 


guess how long, she found herself suddenly awoke. Her face was 


hid im the bed-clothes ; 


upon her, which made ier flesh creep, and chilled the blood within 
her veins. Cold drops of persjiration stood on her forehead, and 
her heart fainted, 
She lay for some moments in this mortal 


a disembodied spirit! 


trance ; and then, with a presence of mind marvellous in one whose 


pulse stood stil! 


with fear, she argued herself into the conviction 
that she was under the impression of a nightmare, and, raising her 


head by a convulsive effort, looked forth into the cabin. The moon 


and vague and undefinable terrour was | 


as the heart of one who stands in the presence of 


shone clear into the small chamber; and between her bed and the 


narrow window by which it gained entrance—in the direct path of 


its rays—stood the pale face and wasted form of George P**** 
The moonlight fell around him, hke a mantle; and the eves which 
had never before turned on her without the expression of love, 
were fixed on her's with a look of calm and passionless repose 


With a loud 


clothes ; end lav, she knew not how long, in the sleep of insensi- 


scream, she buried her face again within the bed- 
bilitv. When consciousness returned, and she, once more, ventured 
to look up, the apparition was gone, and the moonlight fell uninter- 
cepted on her bed With a feeling lke that of ay proaching death, 


she rose from her conch; and, flinging a cloak over her shoulders, 


ascended to the deck 


It was a beautiful bat melancholy night. The moon glided, 
spectre like, through the cloudless heaven; and flung, from her 


nearly full orb, upon the slumbering waters, that pale and mournful 


light which the voung and crescent planet never shed 


floated through the waters, before a breath so faint as to be scarce ly 
perceptible , Save from the cree ping motion wh ch itcommunicate d; 
and, standing on the same t 
! 


aras 


ick with themselves, thou ill but mo- 





shrouds of p rose rrohyt be 


tionless, the v and another sh tween 





Most of the canvass had been 
ding under easy 


As Caro 


with all their tracery defined 


her line of vision and the wan moor 
taken in; and the two vessels were evidently star 


sail, for the purposes of communication w th each other. 


line gazed upon the spars and cordage, 
in the pale moonlight, the strange vessel appeared to her excited 


lnagination like a spectre-ship ; and the same n ysterious sense of 


terrour crept to her heart, that hed chilled its life-blood in the cabin 


which she had left! But the night air revived her—and her fear 
passed away—and a sensation of exceeding tenderness and melan- 


The phantoms of her mother and her 


and 


and tt seemed to her as if 


sisters 


choly took its place 


passed through her heart the echoes of old fami! ar voices 


floated to her ear; her destiny were ac 
] 


comphshed, and she was beckoned, bv invistble hands, on board the 


spirit-ship that lay white before her, in the moon-beams. She sat 
on the poop of the vessel, an! watched the strange craft that ap- 


\ 


peared to her heart like some mystery which ! 


itwas bound to solve; 
till, letters having been exchanged between the ships, the object of 
her trance-like interest spread its wings, and glided slowly away 


through the moonlight. Never before had the lonely girl felt so 


lone. What was that strange ship to her, that her spirit yearned 
towards it, and her heart so died within her to see it depart? All 
night, she fancied that she heard the sound of wings that went and 
came between the ships; and when, at length, in the gray of the 
morning, the stranger faded off into the distance, it seemed to her 
as if the spectre-ship had vanished away into some sea grave ! 

That night at sea it was which left on the forehead of the rec- 
tor’s daughter, the solemn characters whose interpretation you have 
When Caroline 


reached Calcutta, there was no one expecting her, and no one to 


so often sought from me! ‘The tale is soon told 


Three days after the date of his letter, summoning over 


the country, 


meet her. 
his bride, her lover had been seized with the fever of 
and carried off in a few hours. In writing to Caroline, he had re- 
commended her to come out by a vessel which was to sail some 
that in which, for reasons of 


months later than convenience, her 


friends had secured her passage. She was not, therefore, expected 
so soon; and when he knew that he was dying, he had made it his 
earnest request that he might be sent home to lie near her, im the 
old churchyard. His body was conveyed to England, in the vessel 
which had exchanged letters with the ship on board of which was 
and thus had the two met, for the last time, 


amid the moonlight solitudes of the sea 


the rector’s daughter 
' 


This it is that has weighed more heavily on Caroline than all her 


sorrows besides. Never has she consoled herself for having mis- 
understood the warnings of her heart, in that unconscious meeting, 
and passed forward to India, in search of happiness, while her lover 
was travelling homeward to his grave! ‘The strangeness of that 
meeting—strange enough even to you and me, who are but unim- 
passiuned listeners to the narration of an incident so singularly wild 
—has haunted her heart, like some high and solemn mystery; and 
it can scarcely surprise you to learn that the poor girl’s mind ts in- 
delibly impressed with the reality of a visitation from her lover, in 
her cabin, while the two ships were in company. There are some 
circumstances, so striking m themselves and so strange in their 


ld be worse than idle to argue against the 





combination, that it wot 
convictions which they leave behind, in the troubled spirit they as- 
sail. Caroline returned to England, and has resided since amid 


the friends to whom her story is known, and beside the graves of 


her perished hopes : and the memories of that night, acting upon a 


heart which time has once more tuned to all its early sweetness, 


have made her the intensely interesting and strangely beautiful 


being you now see her 





MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 


A FEW WORDS ON PRECIOUS STONES. 


Arter all the moralizing of philosophers upon the nothingness 
and worthlessness of personal embellishments, the taste for adorn- 
ing the outward man (perhaps we ought to say the outward woman) 
is so universal, that it should be considered merely as a natural 
propensity. 

Rich and costly habiliments have at all times been considered as 
indicative of high rank and station, and therefore it 1s no wonder 
that inferior persons should delight in approximating their external 
appearance to that of their betters—a very harmless vanity when 
not carried to the extent of injuring More important interests. But 
besides costly and elegant apparel, there has prevailed in all ages, 
in all countnes, another method of adding dignity and grace to the 
human torm—Wwe mean by wearing ornaments, composed ol pre- 
cious metals and stones, which no ingenuity can justify as even 
approaching to a necessity; In this then does jewellery ditfer from 
magnificent dress, that itis purely ornamental, or significant of high 
rank. 

Yet it is an extraordinary fact that in many countries, particularly 
in Eastern ones, that wilulst ornaments of the most costly desc rip- 
tion are worn by the higher ranks, to denote that rank, to exemplify 
worth, or to adorn their persons, so the lower classes all wear 
similar articles in construction, though of more common matenials. 
Thus, whilst in India a lady of distinction wears enormous gold 
bangles on her ancles and arms, rings of the same metal in her 
nose the very Panahs will encumber themselves with 
enormous bat s of wen of the very commonest Wworkmanslup! 
We can well understand why a wealthy person should wisi to 
extibit a proot of it on his or her person, or why an individual of 
rank should wish to show the world an external sign of it; but we 
must confess that all our philosophy cannot enable us to discover 
why the lowest classes slioul 
when no one can for a single moment be deceived either as to the 
wearer's rank or wealth, and when at the same time ther personal 
appearance is injured rather than improved by the custom. But all 


and ears, 





i ape the customs of their superiours, 








this is extraneous to the Suidject, we can only say, that we cannot 
understand tt, and there leave the matter 

Sacred writ is sufficient evidence that the custom of wearing 
precious metals and gems as embellishments to the person and as 
sions of rank us of the highest ant quity ; but we have no know 
ledge of the extent to which the custom prevailed amongst the 
Jews; pearls are mentioned in the book of Job—but that is all we 


know, except that they were of great price. 

We have abundant means of knowing that the Roman 
were particularly extravagsnt in their use of Jewels—witness Lollia 
Paulina, who, we are by Pliny, carried about her person 
rhaments tothe value ofa millon of dollars! avery pretty sum— anc 
Miss Lolly Polly must have been a person of great 
Pliny and Horace both mention that one Clodius, when he 
gave an entertainment, threw pearls into the ge 
nd to believe that the guests swallowed them ¢ 
whole or « most hkely it was considered a very ele 
manner of presenting a souner Suetomus lkewrse 
Caligula followed the same custom 
it was, and one which we strongly advise our wealtliv fet 
follow. Now to give our fair readers a short 
the precious gems which repose on their fair bosoms 





informed 


cousideration 








his guests 
ther 
gant 
reports that 
and a Very magnificent custom 
vers to 


blets of 


not be 


ssolved; 


account ol some ot 


The diamond, which is the most valuable of all substances, 
weight for weight. m its natural state, is four n Ethioma acord- 
ing to Pliny, and we know, also, in the East Indies and in South 
America. The ancients ascribed it to many virtues; it was thought 


to be a cure for insanity, and counteractor of the etleets of poison ; 
it was a test of conjugal fice lity, and was used asa charm in the 
incantations of their necromancers and magicians by the Arabians, 
and possessed numberless other suppositious virtues too tedious to 
he rey ated here. 

The first persons who appear to have known anything of the real 


nature of the diamond was Boetius de Boot, who declared it to be 
inflammable, though on insufficient grounds; he was guite right in 
his supposition—the diamond, as has since been proved, being pure 
carbon. 

Until the fifteenth century the diamond was set rough, as it was 
brought from the mines, and it was only in the year 1356 that Louis 
Berghen, of the city of Bruges, discovered the art of polishing this 
valuable stone. The other precious stones were polished by th 
friction of emery powder, which would not touch the diamond at 
all. Louis Berghen succeeded in giving a polished (facet) to a 
diamond by rubbing it against another; the invention of the wheel, 
and the use of diamond powder, is also due to Lowis Berghen. Thy 
manner of cutting diamonds it 1s not our business to describe—its 
appearance when finished is sufficiently well known. 

Tavernier says that in the throne of the great Mogul there wer¢ 
one hundred and eight large rubies, varying in weight from one 
hundred to two hundred carats, and one which weighed two ounces 
and a half. 


HANDEL AND MOZART. 


Each of these great masters was admirable as much for science 

for for melody as for harmony, for sublimity as fe 
sweetness. Handel had less variety of expression than Mozart, !n 
the style in which he excelled was the Inghest of all. Mozart was 
alike at home in depicting all the more earthly passions of our 


as genius, T 
t 





nature—love, fear, joy, despair. Handel chietly excelled in expres- 
sing those pure and solemn emotions which elevate our nature 
above itself. Mozart is, at least to modern ears, more full and flow- 


ing; but the stream of his composition has somewhat too much of 
an instrumental character. Handel is pre-eminently vocal : his 
musick is not merely expressive but articulate: it not brea 
but speak. Mozart, we cannot help thinking, was unfortunate in 
his chief subjects. His soul was fitted for better things than to 
dramauze the silly or libertine intrigues of Spanish barbers or 
grandees. Yet he has risen infinitely beyond his matter, and has 
produced the highest purity and sublimity out of folly and dulness 
Handel had little dramatick power, and by an involuntary impulsi 
orginally wrote some of his finest sacred pieces to stage compo- 
sitions, tor which they were comparatively inappropriate. He found 
at last, however, in the sound feeling and generous patronage of an 
English publick, an opportunity to exert bis peculiar and unrivy i 
talents, more favourable than any that his successor ever enjoy 
From any comparison between them we would wholly exclud 
chorusses of Handel, as these stand by themselves without any 
thing that exists, aut se And it is the gree 
proof of Handel’s genius, that even without these his supers 
must be conceded. !t 1s eminently to Mozart's 
acknowledged Handel! for his master; and while we comment on th: 
difference between them, we should ever remember that Handel! lived 
to the mature age of seventy-five, while Mozart died at thirty-six. 





aos ‘ 





aut simile undum, 








crecit that he 


If we are to assimilate these ilustr sers to anv of the 


far greater hghts of the world in the 


ous compo 








department of por . Wwe 
should set Handel down as the Milton of musick ; but, perhaps, wit 
le ss luxuriance of imagination, and a still more severe sin plieity of 
stvle Nothing can be conceived more characteristically Miltor 
than the whole oratorio of Sampson, and more especially that no! 
air, Total Eclipse, which Handel, in the blindness of his latter 
years, must have reviewed with feelings near akin to those that 


bereave 


crowded upon Milton’s mind when brooding over his own 


ment. Mozart, we would venture to designate as the Virgil of me 
lody—-tender, graceful, majestick, sublime—now leading us through 
green and gladsome pastures —now through the dark and dreamy 


shadows of an unearthly world: here awing us by the terrours of 


supernatural agency, or the tortures of guilty despair: there melting 
us to pity, by the sorrows of bereaved affection, or the pangs of 
deserted love. 
ANECDOTES OF BEATTIE. 
Dr. Beattie’s prose writings are justly famed for the purty 


their English, and the delicate discrimination and fancy they display 
He studied Addison long and deeply, and certainly attained to his 
perspicuity, simplicity and elegance. His moral d 

essays on language, on poetry and musick, abound in happy illustr 
tions; and when he estunates the character and gemus of Drvcer 
Pope, and Swift, we feel that be is not unworthy to sit in judgment 
on these immortals. A paper by Beattie in the WVerrer, on the s 
ject of dreams, shows how much learning and reading he « 





sseTtations s 


bring even to a trivial and hackneyed subject. As a metaphys 

reasoner, he was deficient in originality, in vigour, and in temp r 
In his latter years, when his nerves were shattered, he could not 
bear to look on his “ Essay on Truth.” Posterity seem to be of th 


Same mind. 

The most marked departure from the ordinary rules of acting 
thinking which Beattie, who detested all cxtremes, 
have was in the case related by himself in the education 
his son. 


ow far the 
would go in tracu 


Seems eve 
made 
He was desirous to make a trial | 
gout, with a little direction 


bov's reas 


the erent ar firs 


principle of all religion, the being of a God. The cluld was 1n lus 
fifth or sixth vear, and could read a |itt The father went t 5 
in the mould, with hus finger, the three initial letters 


garden. Wrote 
- 4 s son's name, and sowing garden cresses in the 
furrows, covered up the seed. Ten days after, the 
came running to him, and, with astonishment in his ex uniter 
told him that his name was growing in the gaiden. They went? 
the boy said it could not be by chance that the letters 
came there. 
* «Look at vourself,’ I replied,’ * says Dr. Beattie, “ 


of | 


, 
little { 


spot: the 


“and consi- 





der your hands and tingers, your legs and feet, and other limbs; 
are they not reguiarin their appearance, and usetul to you Hes 
they were ‘Came vouthen hither bv chance?’ *‘ NoJ’ he answer 
‘that cannot be; something must have miade me ‘And w 
is that something )’ Lasked. He said ‘He did not know.’ (1 took 
particular notice that he did not say, as Rosseau tancies a ¢ iin 
like circumstances would say, that his parents made him I 


now gained the point I aimed at, and saw that his reason ta 








him, though he could not so express it, that what begins to be must 
have a cause, and that what is formed wit ularly must hav 
n intelligent cat told bim the name of the G 
Being who made e wor! concerning whose adorable 
nature I gave | i tion as I thought he could in sor 
measure comprehend. The lesson afiected him greatly, ar 
never forgot either it, or the circumstance that introduced it.’ 


\ New veceTaBLe preT.—“ Doctor,” said a gouty chap yester- 
day, whose constitution had been considerably broken by ov 
indulgence in that class of the good things of this life general!¥ 
known as spirituous liquors, * Doctor, 1 say, I'm very weak ; my 
appetite is gone, and what I do eat does n e with me Wi 
do vou think I had better eat, doctor 7" “ You should confine your 
self to a vegetable diet altogether.” “Should, eh’? Well that’s 
rather tough. By the way, doctor, speaking of vegetable diets, do 
mint juleps come under that head?” “ No, certainly not. But 
why do vou ask?” “Why, I was going to say that if mint juleps 
came under the head of vegetable diet, I'm willing to go your pre- 
scription entire.— Picayune. 
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THE HEIRESS AND HER LOVERS. 


Tuere lived some years ago in one of the largest mansions, in 
one of the most fashionable squares of the great metropolis, a 
proud old baron--proud both of the veneration shown him on ac- 
count of his great age, for he was eighty-six, and of the years and 
honours of his family, for he was the twenty-second baron. Al- 
though he had been a widower and childless for many years, he still 
lived in the most sumptuous style of old English hospitality ; his 
equipments were the gavest, and his liveries the most gorgeous, in 
As he was childless, it might be asked why so old a man 
and why his parties we 


London 
should live in such magnificence, 

t »> so much visited by all the gav and fashior 
} town We had one beautiful and lovely 


ichild, now in her eig } 






re so large, 


bie young 





will explain, he 


hteenth year, his only hope in his de- 





clining years, and the sole and undisputed heiress of the venerable 
in Kent and Oxfordshire, 
and would 


old lord, whose vast estates lav and who 


doated on her with all the affection of a tender father, 
have granted her any request save one—to marry a man who could 
not prove that his ancestors fought with William at the far-famed 

And well did the lovely and accomplished girl 
Not many days of her first season had gone by, 


battle of Hastings 


requite his love 


when she was wooed by an endless host of lovers, each waiting for 


a smile from the future baroness; the task of describing them all 


would be too tedious, therefore we shall only speak of three; first, 


a young man, heir to an ancient earldom, and almost boundless 


wealth from vast estates ; 


second, t just come 


a barone from Cam- 
bridge, holding a comn Horse and third, 
Mr. A——., of great monied wealth, but who could not trace his 


ission im the Guards ; 





ancestry in honourable succession, like the noble house of Le Des- 
penser, now represented by a youthful and virgin peeress, related 
by recent ties to the noble house of Pakenham, famed in the annals 
of war, and to the houses of Roden and Farnham, known by their 
attachment to the Protestant cause. At first the baron would hear 
of none but the heir to the earldom. But as Miss S—— did not 
seem to favour his suit, the old peer ceased to press it, but allowed 
her to take the wealthy squire tf she preferred him; the second 
lover he would not listen to, because his property, though good, 
was not equal to his expectations, although he could trace his an- 
cestry to the conquest. How the baron came to decide in favour 
of a man whose wealth was his only recommendation, and who pro- 
bably knew not who was his grandtather, we are unable to explain, 





we merely relate the fact. The lovely girl, although she wished 
not to grieve her noble relative, could not feel justified im jo 
herself for life to a man she did not love—for the young soldier- 


lover had won her heart, and when the old man discovered the 





ning 


secret he dismissed him from his house, with strict injunctions to 
his grandchild, on pain of his displeasure, never to mention th 
hated name of Sir Henry again, and to banish all thoughts of him 
for ever from her heart. (ne of his mandates she could obey, the 
other was 
gaietv of her manner, the canker worm of sorrow was gnawing at 
her heart, and the roses on her cheeks had faded to the whiteness 


of the lily 





impossible, therefore, notwithstanding the assumed 


The suitor whom we first spoke of, conceiving it to be impos- 
been refused unless another lover more 
favoured than himself possessed the heart of the beautiful Miss 
s——. determined to discover the rival—vowing venceanhce on his 
devoted head. At 
challenged, and fought him 
morning that he drove on to the ground im his cab, with his second, 
tume Sir Heury drove on from the other side, 
» surgeons were awaiting their arrival, the 


sible that he would have 


last, by some unknown means, he discovered, 


It was at six o'clock on a summer's 


and about the same 





similarly prepared. ‘1 
ground was measured, the 


£ 
t 


principals were placed, the seconds gave 
ve signal—Sir Henry was severely wounded by his adversary's 


ball passing through his arm, and fired into the air at the same 
instant; they both shook hands, and all left the ground. The 
wounded gentleman was ordered to the south of France to recruit 
his health. What must have been the feelings of the lovely Miss 
S—— on seeing the following announcement in the Morning Post 
— We regret to state Sir Henry —— has been mortally 
wounded in a duel, by the honourable Mr. ——. We understand 
that the cause of the quarrel is the wealthy heiress, Miss —~—, 
granddaughter of a wealthy peer." A week passed away in the 
most dreadful state of anxiety, when one day the following note 
was given into the hands of Miss S——: * My dearest Marv— 
Fearing you might have heard of the affair in which I have lately 
been engaged, and have pictured things worse than reality, | write 
now to say that I have been s 
show this to the baron 1f vou think rmght 
e did show it to the baron, 
to her marrying the baronet 
peer, in his daily visits to the clubs, heard so 


honourably he had acted in 


that 


htly wounded, and am ordered to 





go to Lyons for a vear ; 
Ever yours devotediv, Harry.” Si 
but he positively refused his consent 
At length the old 
{ 


much in praise of Sir Henry, and how 











the duel, that his heart, by slow degrees, seemed to warm towards 
the man who appeared destined to be his grandson. Three months 


rolled by, when one morning at breakiast, the old peer, addressing 


s granddaughter, said, “I have a little piece of news which I 
think will please you. Iam going to Lyons on Monday, and will 
allow you to marry your lover as soon as his health 1s recruited.” 


cht the beautiful girl received 


and in due 


It is unnecessary io sav with what del 
On Monday ti 
t Lyons, where, on their arrival, the 
Sir Henry lived. Their joy at 


irase) can be more easily imagined than expressed 


1¢ intelligence ey started, time arrived 





a first great poimt to discover 


to use tl ! 
The health 


alter their 





was wher mecting C Ok 


of Sir Henrv was restored, and in two months 


arrival the was performed at Lyons, bv a Protestant 
ciergvinan residing there 


don, leaving the wo d peer at Lvons; 


ceremony 
Immediately after they started for Lor 

and proceeded to spend their 
ficent seat in the north of Ireland 


heneymoon at Sir Henrv's mag! 


fier theur arrival, they received a letter from 


to London immediately, 


About six months 


Lord o_o, 


t and on 


wishing them to come 
er arrival, thev found the venerable man suffering greatly from 
ntelligence he had st received, that that verv dav the young herr 






1 +) 


ldom and the wealthy Mr. —— were both to be h 


© the ea ngea 
for exter 
rejoicing, previously to his dissolution, at the birth of a great-grand- 


after the funeral to Lreland, 





[he old man lingered on for a few months, 


sive forgeries 








ton. Sir Henry and his lady returned 
where we shall leave them. It t 
there had been an agreement between the two young men convicted 
of forgery, that one of them should marry (if possible) the wealthy 
heiress, and then poison her; that the one who married her should 
retain possession of the whole property, but should pay annually a 
moiety of the income to his friend 


was subsequently discovered that 








THE PERVERSENESS OF WOMEN. 


There is an old story of a man, who had married a young lady, 
and who had a friend somewhat sceptical as to the obedient ten- 
dency of the wife's disposition, much to the disatisfaction of t 
Benedick, who strongly asserted and warmly asseverated that his 
will was law, and that she never by any chance disobeyed any wish 
or injunction of his 

**Have you ever tried her temper in that respect?” said the 
friend: **have you ever desired her positively not to do any par- 
ticular thing! for that 1s my point, since you tell me she never 
refuses to do whatever you desire her to do.” 

* No!” said the affectionate husband,” I never have found occa 
her not to do anything, but—” 

as the old women say.” cned the friend, 





sion to desire ; 


* That's it 


obedience 


{ 


“ femaie 


f to do any party r 


s proved by negatives; tell her 
thing. give her no particular reason why, and see if she does potdont 


* savs the husband 


** Ridiculous ! 
* Try !" said the friend 
“* Well,” replied the | 

t 


what proof shall I put her too’ 


isbar d, “ agre ed ' we are both going away 





what 





for the 
not to do?’ 
or, in fact, tell me what you want me to prohibit her doing, 


does it not. 


may she not play her harp’ must she not sing, or 
draw 


and | stake my life she 


8 } 


* Oh, no!” sand the 1 


friend, ** drawing and singing, and playing 


the harp, are things which she might abstain from without a mur- 


affair, a wonder; because 





mur, or, w! is more essential to the 
she has sung, and played, and drawn a thousand times; it ts an 
injunction not to do something she has never done re—tor 


Instance to climb some 
partic 


of carrying the pr 


. tell her when we go, not particular hull, for 


lar reasons which you do not choose to give her; or, by way 


mie out to its fullest extent, warn her bot to 





attempt to ride on the dog's back.’ 
* Neptune's back! t 


said the husband “ Yes ;" replied the 


friend,” on the back of this most valued Newfoundland dog, the 
bravest and farthfullest of his breed.’ 
* Ride ona dog's back !” exclaimed Benedick, ** how can you 


tas if—" 


be so absurd 
d there it 1s,”’ said the friend, “as if—now, take my word 
for it, if vou 
Harriet will break it.” 

The most incredulous of men rejoice d at the idea, which he fe! 





Issue witho 





the Injunction, it giving her any reason, 


citously ridiculed, and resolved upon trving the experiment in order 


to establish his Harniet’s s periority of mind, and his friend's exceed 





ing silliness 


He parted from his Harriet, and with tender fondness she clung 
round his shoulder, as he said im quitting her, 

** Harriet, dearest, we have seldom been separated since our mar- 
back soon—take care of yourself, love—but, just 


n't try to nde 


riage —I shail be 





attend to one thing I am 


N 


going to say, dear ; upon 
| *s back while we are away.” 


What ! 


ptune 








* said the laughing Harriet, * ride upon Neptune—ha, 
ha, ha! what an odd idea '—1is that all you warn me against 





whv, what a ridiculous notion! why should you tell me that’ 


What nonsense '” 
9 } 


* That, my dear,” said the husband, “is a secret; all I beg of 





you Is, not to ride 


repeated the lady, and s! 


pou 
. Ride upon Ne ptune '” 
again, at d thev parted 
When Benedick and his friend returned to dinner, the laughing 
Harriet did not as usual present herself to receive them ; there was 


he footman who openes 


1 laughed 


a sort of gloom pervading the house ; 
door looked dull; the butler who came into the ha 
lady's own 


ta 
| looked as white 


as his waistcoat; the maid rushed down stairs, ev! 
dently to prevent a scene 
** Where is your mistress 


“Up stairs, sir,” said the maid, “there is nothing the matter, 


’* said Benedick 


sir—nothing in the world, sir—only my mistress has had a fall 
quite a little fall on the walk im the flower garden—and has cut her 
face the least bit in the world, sir; all will be well to-morrow 

* A fall!” said Benedick 

* Humph !” said the frend 

And \ p-stairs ran the anxious husband 

*“ What has happened '" exclaimed he, catching her to | 
and seeing her beautiful countenance a little 


s heart 


how did 


marred—* 
this happen ?” ; 

Harriet cried and hid her face 

The explanation never came altogether clearly before the friend 
or the family; but the accident was generally thought to have arisen 
from Harriet’s having endeavoured to take a nde on Neptune's back, 


LAST WORDS. 


Perhaps it would be difficult to find anything more decide: 





characteristick of the life of an individual tl the last words which 
are uttered previously to death. The circumstance may be some 
degree accounted for, if we call to mind how frequently the dream 











of the night 1s merely a reflection of the ideas which have pre-oce 
pied the mind during the day Death is the great night—the st 
recollection—the dream of past life In support of these remarks 
a few striking examples may be easiiv adduced — Lu an, when 
condemned to death by Nero, opened one of his veins, and expired 
reciting that passage in the * Pharsalia n which he had described 
the death of the wounded soldier (, ert, the most unfortunate 
poet of his age, died repeating a sacred ode which he had writte 
n his dving moments Metastasio produced two beautiful stanzas 
in his dving moments The Ereperour Adrian composed on | 
death-bed the celebrated apostre e to his soul, which d been so 
happily mmitated by Pope Geotlrey Chaucer bade adieu to a 
man Vanities, by wr ya 1 on his death bed Corne s ce 
Witt, whilst writhing under the rtures of i atical persecutors 
recited, before he breathed his last, the third « of et 1 boo 
ot Horace Bonhours, the gramn observed im s las 
nents, to one of his frends, Je rais, ¢ res mour t 
iuire se dissent M erbe with his dving breath reproached s 
servants for their solecisms, and corrected their errours of language 
whe de Vaver. who devoted homself n dy of ‘ 
story and manners of remote ations, brea NY st 
ining of one of his Inends w was the atest telligence trom 
Mogul Finally, we ma\ the last words uttered by Lergnevy, 


the mathematician ; as the moment of his dissolution approached 


lectedness of mind, and appeared unable 


ds asked him 


ose his ce 


1¢ seemed to 


to recognize the One of his fret 


**A hundred and forty-four,” he 


persons about him 
what was the square of tweive ' 
replied, and breathed his last 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE, 


Is HERE AN UNBELIEVER BY HOMAS HAYNES A V 


Is there an unbelever 


> WAIKS the earth, 


(/ne man wi 
And madly doubts that Prov 
Watch'd « 


bs mankind for ever 





er hom at his birth 





In manhood’s loftiest hour 


In healt! strength, and pr 

Oh! lead his steps thi 1 allevs creen 
Where rills mid cowships 

Clhmb Nature's granite tower 
Where man hath rarely 

And w na scone, 


he then, in su 


Deuy there is a God! 


Yes—the proud heart will ever 


Prompt the false tongue’s reply 


' 
An Ommipresent Providence 
Stil madly he li deny 
But see the unbehever 
Sinking in ¢ ith es decay: 
And hear the ery of penitence 


' 


He never learnt to pray 

AN OVERDEARING TEMPER 
Nothing shows a greater abjectness of spirit than an overbearing 
To insult 


a mark of 
lrawn sword a woman or 


temper appearing in behaviour to inferiwours. 


i person s 


or abuse those who dare not answer again, is as sure 


cowardice as it would be to attack with a 


a chil And wherever you see a persen given to insult his infer 


ours, you may assure yourself he will creep to lis superiours; for 
the same baseness of mind will lead him to act the part of a bully 
But 
tin their power 


they receive from 


to those who cannot resist, and of a coward to those who can. 


though servants and other dependants may not have 
to retort in the 


their superiours, they are sure to be even with them by the contempt 


same taste, the injurious usage 
they themselves have for them 


of them through the 


and the character they spread abroad 
world. Upon the whole, the proper behaviour 


to inferiours is, to treat them with generosity and humanity; but 


by no means with familiarity on one hand, or insolence on the other 


THAMYRI 


A young poet, gifted with a creative fancy and an excellent dis 
Plato 


llas declared of | 


position, joined the scholars of the divine 


md He 


les or Pindarus 


His poetry was 
m that 
But the pra ses of the 


commended by all who knew him, 


wther Ss pho 


multitude blinded him, so that he continually spoke of Hesiod and 


| other masters of son 


This grieved the divine ph 


% i} } ' , ' ! } , 
I e wishe o cure the soul of the vam youth. Leon 


sider myself qualified, sau he, to br honours on my country that 


will be a greater advantage, than if 1 should win for it a provines 


irtof poetry has been given to man to elevate him 





t belong to infirm spirits 


Economy is one of the chict « of a state, as well as of an 


ndividual = Itis not only a great virtue in itself, but it is the parent 


of many others commis 
that 


nae } endent 


It preserves men and nations from the 
' 
Phe 


charitable 


sion of crime, and the endurance of misery. man lives 


within his income can be just, humane and 


He who lives beyond it bee ilmost necessarily, 


faithless, contemptible 


omes 
T! 
he 
| 


fortable; the prodigal, harassed with 


rapacious 


mean economist is casy and com 


and unable to obtain 


debts 
the necessary means of life. So it is with nations. National charac 
ng of the 


world to the present day, been sacrificed on the altar of profusion 


ter, as well as national hapy has, from the beginn 


ness 


ADVANTAGES OF CONVERSATION 


Conversation calls into heht what hae been lodged in all the re 


cesses and secret chambers of 1 soul By oceasional hints and 
neidenta, it brings useful n ns into remembrance; ut unfolds 
and displays the | den treasure {knowledge with which reading 


observation, and study, have before furmshed the mind. By mu 


soul is awakened and allured to bong forth 


tual discourse the 


hoards of knowledge, and it learns how to render them most useful 


to mankind A man of vast reading, without conversation, is like 


admuser, who lives only for hims: if 


LIQERTY OF IENCE 
Experience teaches that the sword, the fagot, exile ind prosery 
tion, are better « uted tou te than to heal a disease, which, 
having its source m thet cannot be reheved by remedies that 
act only on the body. The most eflicacious means are sound doc 
trines and repeated instruction wiieh make a ready mpression 
when sted with m ss. Everything bows to the sovereign 
huthority of the iws rei nh afione is not to be commanded 


GLEANINGS FROM BORNE'S WORK 


Never was Luther wiser than when he threw the inkstand at the 


devil's head! For the devil dreads nothing but ink, and betakes 


himsell to iis heels 48 SOOT &8 he Noses jt, 


Free 


and her spoils; but despotism is lost from the 


om inay use her tongue, because speech is both her weapon 


moment it attempts 
to vindicate its ways 
A rusty shield prayed to the sun, and said, “Osun, illume me 


with thy ray!’ To which the sun retorted, *‘O shield, make thy- 


self clean! 
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Onginal, 


THE PASSAGE, 


FROM THE GERMAN OF UHLAND. 


Years have faded like a dream 
Since I crossed this gliding stream, 
And the sunset fair as then | 


Tints the river and the glen 


Then in this same shallop frail, 
Comrades two did with me sail— } 
One a sage almost inspired, 

One a youth, whom glory fired. 


One for knowledge paled his brow, 
Him a lingering death laid low 
One, in battle and in blood, 

Sank beneath the stormy flood 


So whene’er a look I cast 
On the unreturning past, 
Comes the thought that nevermore 


May I see the loved of yore ! 


Yet can death for ever part 


Friend from friend, and heart from heart ’ i} 


Ah! our souls were mingled then, 
Let them mingled be again ! 


| 
Boatman ! twice thy ferriage take— | 
Take it, boatman, for my sake ; 
For, by thee though undesceried, | 
Two with me have crossed the tide! H. 8. 1. | 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 


A CONTINUATION OF THE CULPRIT FAY, | 


Whoever has read Drake's Culprit Fay, will see that but for that | 
beautiful poem, the following verses would never have been writ- | 
ten. For the benefit of those who may not have seen that gem of | 
fancy, and we cannot think there are many, we will attempt a brief | 
outline of it, in order that our humble continuation may be better 
understood 

A fairy having fallen in love with an earthly maiden, is arraigned 
before the Elfin monarch, to answer for his otfence. Such a crime 
ranks high upon the fairy calendar, and the sentence usually passed | 
upon those convicted of it, we quote, as follows, from Drake, who 





seems to have been deeply read in their criminal law : 


* Tied to the hornet's shardy wings, 
‘Tossed on the pricks of nettle stings, | 
For seven long ages doomed to dwell 
With the lazy worm in the walnut shell, . ! 
And every night to writhe and bleed | 
Beneath the touch of the centipede H 
Or closed in a cobweb dungeon dim, | 
Your jailer a spider, hoge and grim, 
Amid the carrion bodies to lie | 
Of the worm, and the bug, and the murdered fly. 
These had it been thy lot to bear, : 
Had a stain been found on the earthly fair.’ 


But in consideration of the fairy-like beauty of the maiden, and | 

i] 

the perfect purity of her mind and heart, which 
‘Were such as a spirit well might love,” | 


mercy tempers justice, and a full pardon is granted upon two con- 
ditions. The offending lover must first catch a drop of water as it 
falls from the sturgeon in his graceful leap in the moonlit sea ; this 
will cleanse his wing, soiled by contact even with the purest thing 
of earth. He must then watch in mid-heaven for a shooting star, 
and follow it in its downward flight till its last spark is fading away 
With this, and this only, his torch which the gross air of earth had 
extinguished, can be again lighted. ‘Then blest with forgetfulness 
of his earthly love, he is again permitted to revel in the joys of fairy. 
land. ‘Thus far, Drake. We remember when we first read this 
truly unique poem, that we were convinced that the fairy was too 
deeply involved to allow the matter thus to close; and if the 
reader will turn his attention to the following lines, he will find how 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


far our anticipations have been realized 


In explanation of the last few lines of this poem, we beg leave to 
state. that it is well known, that the Marshalls and Storys of the 
superiour Elfin court, which holds its sessions in the tulip’s cup, have 
decided, that * If any fairy persists in loving an inhabitant of the 
lower world, and for his or ber society absents him or herself 


from the fairy court, for a time, as long as that which passes from 


the first opening of the moss-rose tll it has expanded into the full 
flower, that fairy shall forfeit its immortality, and live no longer 


than tue being with whom he or she has fallen in love.”"—Fuiry Com- 


monwealth Reports, vol. xi. p. 50 
* Scenes of wo and scenes of pleasure 
Scenes that former thoughts renew— | 





Scenes of wo and scenes ot 
Now a sad and last adieu.”"— Burns. 


pleasure, 


The monarch’s pardon now 1s won, 
The fairy’s weary race is run; | 
He has followed the star in its downward flight, | 
And kindled once more his eltin light, | 
And cleared his tiny wing agam 
From everv blot, from every statin. 
And his little lips, e’en now are wet 
With the drops that won him to forget | 


His fatal sin, his earthly love, 

His wanderings from the elfin grove 

To woo the daughters of the earth ; 

And his voice burst forth in careless mirth. 
He touched his lute, but he sang not now 
Of the deep blue eye, and the polished brow, 
Of the lovely hand so small and white, 

As well became a fairy sprite ; 

As soft as the inner leaf which helds 

The stem of the lily’s spotless folds, 

As light to the touch as the gossamer, 
Which bends to the slightest breath of air. 
Of earth his voice is still and mute, 

As in elfin land he strikes his lute, 

And he sings no more of his earthly love, 
But the joys of fairy-life above, 

And visions of fairy beauty seem 

To win him from his earthly dream. 

With joyful heart, the pardoned fay 

Upon a cloud’s rich purple lay, 

And he vainly thought his spirit free 

From love, and he laughed with ecstasy. 
Never, he thought, would he disobey 

The dictates of the royal fay, 

Ne’er would he love again, or know 
Love's mingled happiness and wo. 

And yet, he thought, I would see once more 
The secret grove, and the pebbied shore 
Of the lovely lake, where first I met 

The maid whom now I must forget. 

The night was clear, and he turned his eye 
Towards earth's fair prospect with a sigh ; 
The landscape lies beneath his sight, 
Bathed in the moonbeams’ softening light, 
And here and there the waters shine 

Like mirrors set by power divine, 

Like polished plates of silver sheen 

Inlaid among the foliage green. 

The fairy could no more delay, 

He lifts his wing, and he hastes away. 

He cuts the air with tiny wing, . 

And wanders onward, hastening 

‘To seek the spot on earth the best, 

The sweetest and the loveliest. 


* * * . * * * * 


How brightly beautiful the lake 
Gleams in the pale moon's silver ray ; 
The gentle winds its surface break, 
And cool the cheek of the weary fay. 


He stops to rest on an ancient stone, 
Which with velvet moss is cushioned o'er, 
And each wave o'er his tiny feet is thrown, 
And cools them ere it wets the shore. 


He watches the fish as in joy they break 
With a silver arch the moonlit sea, 

He starts, at the sound of the slothful snake, 
As he creeps to his home in the hollow tree. 


He strikes with his wand the lily white, 
Which floats on the wave like a fairy sail, 
And catches a gift of diamonds bright 
On the drops that are brought by the passing gale. 


He watches the clear and cloudless sky, 
Where the stars are few in the moon's bright ray, 
And a tear stands sparkling in his eye, ; 
But a tear he would not chase away. 


It was not a tear of grief alone, 
For his mind was full of solemn joy, 
And faney's brightest flowers were thrown 
Around the dreams of the fairy boy. 


"Twas a tear where sadness and pleasure met 
With joy and a more delicious wo, 

In memory’s brightest picture set, 
Which lover's hearts alone can know. 


But his thoughts are not of the sky above, 
Of the breaking wave, or the balmy air, 

He dreams of the joys of his earthly love, 
When his earthly bride was with him there 


* ° . * * * * * . 


The lake was of a glassy sheen, 
Reflecting the o’ershadowing trees, 
Save where like broken silver gleam 
The billows w the breeze 
Upon the hills’ thick crest of green, 
The unclouded moon was shining bright ; 
Lik 


The dew-drops in the light. 


» diamonds in the trees are seen 





In such a quiet solitude 
The culprit tairy mused alone, 
And was it strange in such a mood, 
That he should dream of one ; 


Of one whom often he had met 
Beneath those shades of green, 

And was it strange his cheek was wet, 
With tears, for what had been! 


Above his head the branches hung 
Of many a well.known tree, 

And around the echoing forest rung 
With the nightwind’s minstrelsy. 


The wavelet sofily rippling near, 
The night breeze whispering low, 

Seem to breathe lightly tn hus ear 
Kind solace for his wo 


All was the same—but where is she 
For whom all this is dear! 

Heaven would be lost, could she but be 
A single moment near. 











A 
——————— ______—_———_—————————— 


His oath, his punishment forgot, 
His fairy home and fame, 

His monarch’s word he heeded not, 

He only breathes her name. 


He prays, but "tis for her the prayer 
Falls softly from his tongue, 

For his fairy home he has no care, 
His fairy joys are gone. 


A step sounds lightly on his ear, 
He starts—'tis a step well known ; 

His heart beats quick as that form draws near, 
*Tis she—the prize is won. 


He dreams not of his home above, 

Of the court of fairy pomp and pride ; 
Earth is to him a heaven of love, 

With his own earth-born bride 


“ The elfin lamp beams bright,”’ he cried, 
“ And fairy voices lightly fall 

Upon the ear, but thou, my bride, 
Art dearer far than all 


« Thine eve beams with a softer light, 
Thy lips breathe forth a sweeter toue, 
To my fairy home, I bid good night, 
I hive for thee alone 


“T came to bid a last adieu 
To thee, thou dearest to my heart, 
I vainly thought to part from you, 
As fairy lovers lightly part 


«“ That thought, that foolish wish is o'er, 
I long not for my home above, 

While thee on earth I can adore— 
For thee alone | love!” 





Thus for his first, his earthly love, 

The fairy lost his home above ; 

Thus gave up immortality 

To live beneath a woman's eye ; 

To die, when death should steal away 
The star which threw its gentle ray 

Upon his soul—when death should close 
The eve which wept for all his woes, 
And still that tongue, which won his ear, 
And wooed him from his heavenly sphere. 


Pray, did the loving sprite do well, 
When thus he bade to heaven farewell ’ Oneron 





FRENCH LITERATURE, 


Translated for the New York Mirror, 





THE PERJURED GAMBLERS. 
A COMEDY IN THREE ACTS, BY M. VIENNET. 

We, perhaps, break more frequently the vows that we make to 
ourselves, than those that we make to others; the feeling of honour, 
the respect of our own kind are more powerful than the secret re- 
proaches of conscience We do not dare to break a promise openly 
given and received, since our personal interest might sufler from 
it; but we relapse with too little seruple into a fault or vice of 
habit, notwithstanding the solemn compact into which we have en- 
tered with ourselves to refrain from it. 

See to what the want of firmness conducts us in business, in so- 
ciety, in government. What folly, what baseness, what crimes 
weakness alone can commit! 

This weakness, too prevalent alas, among the human race, and 
which our haughty wisdom vainly struggles with, is the theme of 
one of Voltaire’s most agreeable fictions. Memnon has been de- 
ceived by woman ; his prudence wishes to fly for ever the presence 
of the fair sex. The wine of Cyprus has weakened the powers of his 
mind and body ; he renounces all the temptations of the table, that 
he may preserve his health and reason. Gambling troubles the re- 
pose, jeopardises the most solid patrimony, and excites the best 
friends into quarrels often shameful and bloody. He will play no 
more. He will preserve his money and dignity and will live tranqu! 
These three vows are easy to keep, but what is human wisdom! 

In the course of the day Memnon encounters a beautiful woman 
in distress. His natural goodness cannot refrain from consoling 
her. A little after he receives an invitation to dinner from one of 
his best friends, whom a refusal would offend. After drinking, 
he is invited ty make one in a party of whist; he is obliged to ac- 
cept, under pain of appearing uncivil or ridiculous ; and our philo- 
sopher, who has, in the morning, abjured woman, the excesses of 
the table, and all quarrelling, is, before night, deceived by a ** painted 
demon,” brought home drunk, stripped of his money and wanting an 
eye: the new sage, ruined by his follies, is obliged to request a place 
and now behold him a solicitor and obliged to beg for the favours of 
the court, where his pride had resolved he should never appear 
again! Oh human wisdom! what has become of your vows! 

M. Viennet has taken this idea as text for his comedy. But he 
has chosen to give to this philosophical truth a political and con- 
temporaneous colour, which predominates and necessarily injures 
the effect of the moral. He has made it rathera satirical review 


of the ridiculousness of the day, than a comedy. This manner of 
treating the subject is more commodious and ex} ditious. Lucki ‘, 
it has not myured the success of the work. Were we to reproach 
the author with having emploved a similar procedure, and with hav- 
ing shown himself too chary of inventions of plot and of denowment, 
he would answer :—I have succeded without all that. It is the first 
rule of theatrical poetry. 


The scene is placed a few leagues from Paris, in the chateau of 


| M. d’Astignant, a devoted servant of the ancient dynasty, whose 
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incorruptible fidelity withstands alike the wheedlings of the minister 
and the court balls. This retreat and the heroical ennui to which 
his conscience condemns him, are enlivened by a chosen society, 
and by the family that he unites around nim. First, is an old aunt 
whose ideas and opinions are dated with her birth, 1770. She isa 
precious ruin of Coblentz, the worthy companion of one of those 
voltigeurs of Louis XIV., whom we have seen in our childhood ar- 
rive at Paris in the train of the Cossacks, less strange to us than our 
truly exotick countrymen, those contemporaries of another age 
The aunt and nephew have sworn never to tarnish the blazonings 
of their carriage by permitting it to appear among the hackney- 
coaches of the court. The new count loves dignity and power; the 
marquise recalls with emotion the favours of the tabouret and the 
prerogatives of the bougeoir at Versaiiles ; but they both renounce 
for ever these privileges and these honours ; they have sworn never 
to leave the chateau. 

A young baronne de Neris, daughter of the noble count, has also 
made her vow : it is to remain a widow. The husband that she has 
lost was slovenly, imperious, and jealous; she has sworn not to 
marry again. She isa truly inconsolable widow. 

Valentine, their domestick, is an old soldier of the empire. He 
has both the glory and the defect of a veteran; he is an intrepid 
drinker. However, to please Frosine, (who, it is unnecessary to 
say, is the femme de chambre, cf the marquise,) he will renounce 
the pleasures of the bottle and the ineffable sweetness of the petit 
verre. He makes between the pretty hands of the soubrette, a vow 
of eternal sobriety. 
salons, and who has only fought quarrels at bow:l/otte, an immovable 


A young officer, who has been educated in the 


smoker of the Boulerard de Gard, his beard bristling like that of a 
savage, or of a peasant of the middle ages, a dandy a /a mode infine, 
He has lost al! his money 
at play; he vows never again to touch a card. 

A Monsieur de Fage, however, who has heard all these vows, 


also comes to exhibit his plan of refurin. 


takes a malicious pleasure in causing them to be broken, one after 


the other. He isan old peer of France. He kuows, by expe- 


rience, the reliance to be placed in vows. No one, according to 
him, will keep them more than twenty-four hours 

He first secretly intrigues to have the count elected deputy, who, 
proud of the popular mandates, ceases to be sulky with the govern- 
ment, and consents to enter the Bourbon palace—from the Bourbon 
palace to the Tuileries there is but one step. M. de Fage obtains 
an invitation to the cuurt-ball for the marquise. The marquise will 
go—— out of curiosity to see the revolutionary waltzes, and to 
hear the concerts of the usurpation. And their caths! the desire 
of power and vanities have carried them far: and their conscience 
finds excellent motives of justification. 

Will the young baronne have a firmer heart, a more stable deter- 
mination! M. de Fage undertakes personally to overcome the 
heroical resolves of this proud beauty. He is gallant, amiable ; 
his humour is neither imperious nor jealous ; he has none of the 
evil qualities of the defunct; and in a short time the inconsolable 
widow breaks her vow, like all young widows—she marries M 
de Fs 


M. de Saint Brice perjures himself lke the other. In the 








country, one gets bored very often. A card-table is open, the cards 


are by chance spread before him. De Fage challenges him. To pass 


Behold him 
At last, the old soldier of the Beresina, 


away the time, he accepts. Farewell to his oath 
again become a gambler 
a witness of al] the weakness of his masters, has not the impudence 
to pretend to move firmness; he yields to their influence, and at 
the risk of losing the good graces of Frosine, he yields himself up 
to the seductions of burgundy, and to the sweetness so purely mili- 
tary of eau de vic andraum. Frosine, who perceives that her intended 
is incorrigible, and the proverb, that he who has drank will drink, 


is incontrovertible, th 


nks it better to have a drunken husband than 


to have none at all. She resigns herself, and marries Valentine 


Thus, all the vows have become so many perjuries. iPM 





SKETCHE 





OF FASHIONABLE LIFE, 


THE REVERSES OF A SEASON. 


Tue evening of 
the most de 
mv heart 


Thursday, the fifteenth of February, was one of 


ghttul I ever remember to have spent I was alone 





eat lightly ; my pulse was quickened by the exercise of 


the morning; mv blood flowed freely through my veins, as meeting 
no checks or impedime nts to its current, and mv spirits were elated 
by a mu! ippy reme 
apartments looked de! gntlul 


he the incieme 


tihuce of nbrances and of brilliant hopes My 





ly comfortable, and what sivnitied to 


The rain was pattering 





wy of the weather without! 


upon the skvlight of staircase the sharp east w nd was moan- 
Ing angrily in the chimney ; but as my eve glanced from the cheer 
ful blaze of the fire to the ample folds of my closed window curtains 
—as the hearth-rug vielded to the pressure of my loot, while, beat- 
Ing time tomy own musick, I sur 
J 


g,in rather a louder tone than usua 
air of udy OU Flannegan ;" 
wind, and the pattering of the rain, only served 


Mv favourite —the whis y ol the 


to enhance im mv 


estimation the comforts of my home, and imspire a livelier sense of 


the good fortune which had delivered me from any evenn g engayge- 


ments Men—married men—may expatiate, if they will, in good 
} iblished sentences, on the de chis of their firesides, and the yay 


but I do not hesitate to aff 
} 


blessedness, possess not only all the 


cheerfulness of their family circles ; 





that we, in Our state of s 






sweets of our condition, b rive more solid advantages from ma- 


trimony self, than any of these solemn ¢ ulogists of their own hap- 
We have their din 


hers, without the expense of them; we have their parties, without 


piness can dare to pretend to derive from it 


the fatigue of those interminable domestick discussions which are in 
separable from the preliminary arrangements ; we share the gay and 
joyous summer of their homes, when they are illuminated for com- 


pany, and escape the intervening winter of darkness and economy ; 
and, having participated in the sunny calm, the halcyon hours of the 
establishment, we depart before the unreal and transitory delusion 
is dispersed, and leave the husband to contemplate the less brilliant 
changes of the lady's countenance and temper, and to maintain a 
single combat against the boisterous perversities of her offsprir £ 
No man can be really chez sor—can be in the full enjoyment of ail 
the accommodation afforded by his own house, and fireside, and fur- 
niture, and presume to exercise the right of a master over them, un- 
less he be independent of the fetters of wedlock. No man, I repeat 
it, can be in the entire enjoyment of life, unless he be a young un- 
married man, with an attached elderly valet to wait upon hun 

am so thoroughly persuaded of this fact, that nothing on earth but 
my love for you, Maria, could persuade me to relinquish * my un- 
housed, free condition.’ Nothing but my adoration of such a union 
of various beauties, and almost incongruous mental accomplishments, 
could have induced me to abandon my present state of 


luxurious 


independence ; but, under my peculiar and most favoured circum 


stances, | only pass from a lower toa higher degree ol 


happiness 
True, the idle, the downy, the somewhat ignominious gratifications 
of celibacy are sacrificed ; but they are exchanged for the pure and 
dignified enjoyment of labouring to secure an angel's happiness, be- 
neath the cheering influence of her exhilarating smiles 

I thrust my hands into the pockets of my dressing-gown, which, 
bv-the-bv, is far the handsomest prece of old brocade I have ever 
seen—a large running pattern of gold hollyhocks, with silver stalks 
and leaves upon a rich, deep, Pampadour-coloured ground—and 
walking slowiy backwards and forwards in my room, I continued 
* There never was, there never can have been, so happy a fellow as 
myself! What on earth have 1 to wish for more’ Maria adores 
me—I adore Maria. ‘To be sure, she's detained at Brighton; but 
] hear from her regularly every morny 
be united for life ina fortmyht 





o by the post, and we are to 
Who was ever so blest in his love 


Then again John Fraser—my old schoolfellow' I don't believe 
there’s anything in the world he would not do for me I'm sure 





there's no living thing that he loves so much as myst il, exe ept, pet 
haps, his old uncle Simon, and his black mare.” 

I had by this time returned to the fir 
began to apostrophize my magnificent black Newfoundland, who, 


eplace, and, reseating myself, 


having partaken of my dinner, was following the advice and exam- 
ple of Abernethy, and sleeping on the rog as it digested. * And 


you, too, my old Neptune, arn't you the best and handsomest dog 
in the universe !” 
Neptune. finding } If addressed Bac etemel m his 
veptune, finding himself addressed, leisurely from his 
slumbers, and fixed his eyes on mine with an aflirmative expression 


aw oke 


*Ay, to be sure vou are; anda ¢ apital swimmer too 


Neptune raised his head from the rug, and beat the ground with 
his tail, first to the right hand, and then to the left 


and does he not love his 





And is he not a fine, faithful fellow 





master ’” 
Neptune rubbed his head against my 
conversation by again sinking into repost 


hand, and concluded the 


* That dog's a philosopher,”’ I said ; * he never says a word moré 
than 1s necessary :—Then, again, not only blest in love and friend 
ship, and my dog; but what lack it was to sell, and in these times 


+} { 


too, that old, lumbering house of mv father’s, with its bleak, bare, 
1 


hilly acres of chalk and stone, for ewhty thousand pounds, and to 
have the money paid down on the very day the bargau 

By-the-by, though, I had forgot—I maya 
Draxand Drayton about that 


Was con 
cluded s well write to 


Messrs 


monev, and order them to pay 
it immediately in to Coutts’s—mighty honest peo} le and all that 


yut, faith, no solicitors should be trusted or tempted too far It’s 








a foolish wav, at anv time, to | money mn other people's hands 
—in anvbody's hand's—and I'll write about it at once 

As I said, so I did I wrote my commands to Messrs. Drax and 
Drayton, to pay my eighty thousand pounds into Coutis'’s; and, af 
ter desiring that my note m be forwarded to them the tirst thing 





in the morning, I took my candle, and acco npanic d by Ne ptune, 
who always keeps watch by night at my chamber door, proceeded 
to bed as the watchman was callin 





‘ past twelve o'clock,’ beneath 
i 


my window 
It is indisputably very beneficial for a man to go to bed thus ear 
ly; it secures him such pleasant dreams. The that tilled 


animated nature 


Visions 


inv Imagination during sicep, were not of a less 


than those of my waking lucubrations. I dreamt that it was day 


break on my wedding morning; that I was dressed in white 


satin 
and silver lace, to go and be married ; that Maria, seated ma richly 


' 


painte dl anc cuit sedan cha 
sun and clerk, who wore white favours in their w 


r, was conveyed to the church In 





the par 
gs, and large nose 
! 


gavs inthe breasts of their canonicals ; that our hands were joined by 


Hvymen in person, who shook his torch over our heads at the altar, 
and danced a pas de deur withthe bride down the middle of Regent 
| 


street, as we returned in procession from St. James's; that | walk- 
ed by the side of Neptune, who was, in some ccountabie man- 
ner, wdentified with mv friend John Fraser, and acted as father of 


the bride, and alarmed me in the midst of the ceremony by whisper 


ing in my ear, that he had forgotten to order anv breakfast for the 


party; that, on returning to my house, which appeared to be the 
Pavilion at Brighton, 1 found a quantity of mouey-bags, full of sov 
reigns, each ma ked « ghtv thousand pounds, ranged in rows on a 
marble table; that | was begimnmg to empty them at the feet of the 
bride with an appropriate con p! ment—when my dream was sud 
denly interrupted by the hasty entrance of my valet, whe stoox pale 
and trembling by my bedside, and mformed me, with an agitated 
voice, that het vd earned inv note, as ordered, to the othee of 
Messrs Drax and Dravton, the first thing in the morning, and ? ad 
seen Mr. Drax; but that Mr. Dravton had decamped during the 
night, {aking away with him my eighty thousand pounds, and tive 
nh dred pounds of his partner's : 

I was horrour-struck'—I was ruined '—what was to be done 
The clock had not vet struck ten, but, early as it was, | was deter 
mined to rise immediately see Drax t seit 1 ees ect 
In an tustant—in less than an hour—I was dressed, and on n vay 
to Lincoln's Inn Twenty n sites after, I] stood in the presence 
of Mr. Drax 

He appeared before me, among the last of the pigt s, with hre 
powdered head, his smooth black silk stock rs, and his polished 
shoes, the verv same immutable Mr. Drax whom] } embered 


as a quiz from the earliest nv childhe 


in the same attitude, in the 


bility, 


iys ol 





same dress, the same man ol respecta- 
calculation, and arrangement, that my father had always re- 
presented to me as the model of an attorney, but with a look of be- 
wildered paleness, as placed suddenly in a situation where his re- 
spectability became doubtful, his calculations defeated, and all! his 
arrangements discomposed. 


“Ob, Mr. Luttrell!” he exclaimed, “1 beg pardon, Mr. Lionel 
Luttrell, yeu've received imtimation, then, of this most extraord)- 
nary occurrence—what will the world think '—what will the world 
say' The house of Drax and Drayton! Such a long established, 
such a respectable house '—and one of the partners— Mr. Drayton, 
I mean—to abscond '" 

* Ay, Mr. Drax, but think of my eighty thousand pounds! 

* Went away, sir, without leaving the slightest instruction where 
he might be met with, or where his letters might be sent after him! 
A most extraordinary proceeeding '" 

Drax. Let me implore you to in- 
lurm me whats to be done about my money 

* Your money, Mr. Lionel Luttrell'—here has the same party 
taken off with him five hundred pounds of the common property ot 
he house ; all the loose cash we had im our banker's hands; drew 
it to himself; and 


* You ll drive me mad, Mr 





adratt for the whole amount; appropriated 
never took the ordinary measure of leaving me a me morandum of 
Why, sir, I might 


norning—many things less improbable occur—and might have had 


the transaction 


have drawn a bill this very 


my dratt retused acceptance !" 


* Oh, Mr. Drax, this torture will be the death of me 
I'm ruined, and I'm gomg to be marned ' 
But, Mr. Luttrell, 


men of fashion at the west end cannot possibly enter into the feel 


su—sir— 


A most untortunate event your gay young 


ngs of a partner and a man of business. My situation——" 
longer to the lamentations of Mr 


Incapable of liste 





Drax, and percet was too much engrossed by 


plexities of his own aflairs, to yield anv attention to my distresses, 
| seized my hat, and hasti!y departed, to seck elsewhere tor the ad 
vice and consolation | required 

‘I'll go to John Fraser,” 1 exclaimed; “he's always sensible, 





He'll feel for me, at all events: he'll 


e taken in this most paintul emer- 


always right, always kind 


suggest what ste} S are est to 
geney 


l pon this determinatior I immediately proceeded to act, ar d has 


tened towards Regent-street with the ramdity of one who feels im 
patient of every second that elapses between the conception and the 
execution of his} st As 1 was pressing forward on my burned 
wav, mv thoi its alse cd in the anxiety of the moment, and my 
sight dazzled by t r ditvy of my movements, and the confused 
suecession of the passing olmects, | was checked m my course by 
Edward Burre the pet of the dandies—* Stop, Lionel, my dear 
fellow, stop o congratulate you 
* Congratu t l pon what 





*VYour appointment Inspectur Postman for the distnet of St 


Ann's, Soho; of course vou're he—none but personages of such 
elevated station could be stitne using such velocity of mows 
ment, and mr ng over so many noce foot passengers.’ 

Nonsense Don't st mit I've st heard of the greatest 
maginable musfor ‘ lbrayvto nv attorney, bas decamped, hea- 
ven only knows to what country, and carried off the whole of my 
lor c.” 

‘Oh! mdeed' s you're one vpon the innumerable hat of 
bankrupts '—A failure! a complete failure Don't be angry, Lion. 
el; I alwavs said vou were rathera failure And so now the at 
torney man—what's his name has absconded and ruined you tor 


lite by his successful s tions m hops 


The pet of the dandies walked off, laughing as immodertaely as 














a “professed exclusive” ever dares to laugh It had made what 
he beheved to be a pur that is, I pose, | dare say the sentence 
scapabie Of some qu ne terpret om Lhe words are unin 
telligible, unless they cont a pun Whenever [ hear one man 
talk nonsense, and find ers lauch, | mvanably conclude that he 
is punning ; and if the last parting words of Edward Burrell really 
dv exhibit a specie of this vulvar kind of solecism, the puppy 
Was more han modemnitied tor the distresses of his triend, @s any 
punster would necessarily be, by the opportunity of hitehu 1 jone 
upon them *ITt will not be so with vor ‘ Fraser ] mutter- 
ed to myseil and in a few seconds | rapped at the door of his 
lodgings m Rege street 
They detained me ar ive in the street Ir pod d ranped 
ivain, and then | ra dd at the ringing of the ‘ a stupud OK 
mg, vellow-haired, steamy maid-servant. m a dirty lace cap, issued 
irom the scullierv, wy gy her critnson os in ber check apron to 
answer the summons 
Is Mr. Fraser at home I demanded, in a voice of somewhat 
angry impatience 
**Mr. Fraser at home ’—No, sir, he an't 
* Wher s he pone to 
* Where's he rejoined the gurl, in a low drawling voice— 
I'm sure, sir, | can't te ol 
Is s servant thie Aay 
Is his servaiit in the way - N » ar; the other ge ntleman's 
gone tov 
* His servant gone w him Why, how did they go 
* How «id they go W hv, in a post-chav and four, to be sure— 
they sent for n from Newman's 
* Heavens! how provok ! Did they start early 
** Start eariy » to be sure, they started very late; as soon as 
ever master came home tr ‘ ’ Russell Square * 
* Russell Square what the © sho olin Fraser do dinmg 
n Russell S ire How ve ‘ . ; 
* Master came home two s before Mr. Robert expected him, 
and order yur horses to be t ready directly.” 
liules wha sit ve ia ened 
Wha 8 rye ( Mr. Robert told us all about what 
1 hannene save he er’s great frend, Mr. Luttrell, is 
clean r t his ‘ 4 his thoney Mas 
er’s igrea \ Mr. Robert; ‘and so, I soy 
pose,’ save he tha pate I eo out of town a jntle 
ww e? of cle ‘ ! Mt 
Gieod heat « ‘ earted treachery really be 
* And ’ co TT perler vy regordices Of mv sone 
ent eyae so Ttold Mr. i rt | hoped luek would 
ow them ¥, Sir s very well to bave frends 
snd such like s they've g evervihng comfortable bout 
them; but wher eV eup, or anything of that, why, then 
t's another sort of sitter, and we have no right to medcdic or make 
n their cones s 
Phe girl was a pe philosopher upon the true Hume and Roehe- 
foucault principles. She continued to promulgate her maxuns in 


{ 


cold, but I did not remam 


away to conceal mv sorrow and my 


the same low, monotonous, languid vein ; 


to profit by them. I hurried 


disappointment in the privacy of those apartments, where, on the 
preceding evening, surrounded by so many comforts, | had proudly, 
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perhaps tov proudly, contemplated my stock of happiness, and had 
at iarge expatiated on my many deceittul topicks of self-gratulation 
How miserably was that stock of happiness now impaired! But, 
hopeful as I am by nature, my sanguine temperament still triumph- 
ed; and, as I ascended the staircase to my apartment, Maria’s im- 
age presented itself in smiles to my imagination, and I repeated to 
myself, **My fortune’s gone! My friend has deserted me! But, 
Maria! thou, dearest, sti!l remainest to me. I'll tranquillize my 
mind by the sweet counsel of your daily letter, and then proceed to 
deliberate and act for myself.” [knew that the post must by this 
time have arrived. 

I approached the table where my cards and letters were constant- 
ly deposited—but no letter was there. I could not believe my 
eyes; I rung, and asked for my letters—none had arrived during 
my absence from home. ‘ Had the post-boy gone by!” * Yes, 
many an hourago.”’ It was too true, then—even Maria was per 
fidious to my misfortunes. ‘This was the severest blow of all. The 
cause of distrust was apparently slight—possibly accidental ; but, 
occurring at such a time, it fell with all the weight of a last and 
consumimating ¢ ilamity on one who was already overthrown I 
clenched my teeth; I stamped upon the floor; I tossed about my 
arms with the vain and obyectless passion of an angry child. My 
dog, amazed at the violence of my gesticulation, fixed his large 
dark eyes upon me, and stared with astonishment, as well he might, 
at the agitated passion of his master I saw, or imagined I saw, 
an expression of tenderness and commiseration m his looks; 
don't laugh at me, for, in the same situation, 


and, 
m an agony of tears 
under the same circumstances, you probably would have done the 
same—I flung myself down on the floor by his side, exclanming 
“ Yes, Neptune, everything on earth has forsaken me but you— 
my fartune—my frend, my love—with my fortune; and you, you 
alone, my good old faithful dog, are constant to me in the hour of 
my afiliction!’’ I started up, and paced my apartment backwards 
and forwards with wide and hurried strides, fevered with the rapid 
succession of painful events, bewildered in mind, afflicted at heart, 





perplexed in the extreme ! 

Impelled by that restlessness of body which results from the agi- 
tation of the mind, Ltook up my hat, called Neptune to follow me, 
and prepared to seek abroad that distraction for my grief, which 
could not be found in the quiet of my home. In leaving the room, 
my eye accidently glanced towards my pistols. My hand was on 
the lock of the door. I perceived that to approach the place where 
they lay wes like tempting hell to tempt me: but a thought flashed 
across my mind, that to die were to punish the unworthy authors of 
my sorrow—were to strike imperishable remorse to the hearts of 
Maria and of John; and I took the pistols with me, muttering, as I 
concealed them in my breast, ** Perhaps | may want them.” 

In this frame of mind, wandering through back and retired streets, 
with no other motive to direct me than the necessity of locomotion, 
I, at length, found myself on the bank of the ‘Thames, at no great 
distance from Westminster Bridge. My boat was kept near this 
place : On the water, | should be delivered from all apprehension 
of observing eyes. [ should be alone with my sorrow ; and, unfa- 
vourable as the season and the weather were, I proceeded to the 
* Bad time for boating, Mr. Lut- 


spot where my boat was moored 
“it's mortal 


trell,” said Piner, who had the charge of my wherry ; 
cold, and there's rain getting out there to the windward.” But, 
careless of his goodnatured remonstrances, | seized the oars impa 
tiently from his band, and proceeded, in angry silence, to the boat 
I pushed her off, and rowed rapidly up the nver towards Chelsea, 
with Neptune lying at my feet. When [ thus found myself alone 
upon the water, with none to know, or mark, or overhear me, my 
grief, breaking through all the restraints that had contined it as long 
as [ was exposed tothe inspection of my fellow-creatures, discharged 
itself in vehement exclamations of indignant passion. “Fool! 
Idiot that I was to trust them! Nothing on earth shall ever induce 
me now to look upon them again. Oh, Maria! I should have 
thought it happiness enough to have died for you; and you to de- 
sert me—to fall away from me too, at the moment when a single 
smile of yours might have indemnified me for all the wrongs of for- 
tune, all the treachery of friendship! As to Fraser, men are all 
alike—selfish by nature, habit, education. ‘They are trained to 
baseness, and he is the wisest man who becomes earliest acquaint- 
ed with suspicion. He is the happiest, who, scorning their hollow 
demonstrations of attachment, constrains every sympathy of his na- 
ture within the close imprisonment of a cold and unparticipating 
selfishness ; but I'll be revenged. Fallen as [ am—sunk—impov- 
erished—despised as Lionel Luttrell may be, the pertidious shall 
yet be taught to know, that he will not be spurned with impunity, 
or trampled on without reprisal !”’ 

At these words, some violence of gesture, accompanying the ve- 
hemence of my sentiment, interfered with the repose of Neptune, 
who was quietly sleeping at the bottom of the boat. The dog vent- 
ed his impatience in a quick aud angry growl. At that moment my 
irritation amounted almost to madness. * Right—-nght'” I ex- 
claimed, “my very dog turns against me. He withdraws the mer- 
cenary attachment which my food had purchased, n that the 
sources which supplied it have become exhausted.” [ imputed to 
my dog the trailuies of man, and hastened, in the wild suggestion of 
the instant, to take a severe and summary vengeance on his ingrati- 
tude. [drew forth a pistol from my breast, and ordered hin to 
take to the water. I determined to shoot him as be was swimming, 
and then leave him there todie. Neptune hesitated in obeying me. 
He was scarcely aroused, perhaps he did not comprehend my com. 
mand. My impatience would brook no delay. | was in no humour 
to be thwarted. Standing up in the boat, | proceeded, with a sud- 
den effort of strength, to cast the dog into the river. My purpose 
failed—my balance was lost—and, in a moment of time, 





I found 
myself engaged in a desperate struggle for existence with the dark 
deep waters of the Thames. [ cannot swim. Death—death in all 
its terrours—instantaneous, inevitable death, was the idea that 
— upon my mind, and occupied all its faculties. Bot poor 

Yeptune required no solicitation. He no sooner witnessed the dan. 
ger of his master, than he sprang forward to my rescue, and, sus 
taining my head above the water, swam stoutly away with ime to 
the boat. 

When once reseated there, as | looked upon my preserver shak- 
ing the water from his coat as composedly as if nothing extraordi- 
nary had happexed, my conscience became penetrated with the bit- 
terest feelings of remorse and shame. Self-judged, self corrected, 


s 


self.condemned, I sat like a guilty wretch in the presence of that 
noble animal, who, having saved my life at the very moment I was 
meditating his destruction, seemed of too generous a nature to im- 
agine, that the act he had performed exceeded the ordinary limits of 
his service, or deserved any special gratitude from his master. I 


felt as one who had in intention committed murder on his benefac- 
tor, and, as I slowly rowed towards the land, eloquent in the praise 
of the unconscious Neptune, the recollection of my perilous es- 
cape—the complete conviction of my having in one instance been 
mistaken in my anger—and, perhaps—most unromentick as it may 
sound—the physical operation of my cold bath, and my wet habili- 
ments—all these causes united, operated so effectually to allay the 
fever of my irrita'ed passions, that the agitation of my mind was 
soothed. Mine was row the spirit of one in sorrow, notin anger 
Humbled in mine own opinion, my indignation against Maria and 
John Fraser, for their cruel desertion of my distresses, was ex- 
changed for a mingled sentiment of tenderness and forgiveness. On 
reaching the landing-place, I hastened to take possession of the first 
hackney-coach, and, calling Neptune into it, drove otf to my lodg- 
ings in Conduit-street 

On arriving at my apartments, the first object that presented itself 
to my eye was a note from Maria. I knew the peculiar shape of 
the billet, before I was near enough to distinguish the handwriting 
All the blood in my veins seemed to rush back towards my heart, 
and there to stand trembling at the seat of life and mouon. | 
shook like a terrified infant. Who could divine the nature of the 
intelligence which that note contained! I held the paper some 
minutes in my hand before I could obtain sufficient command over 
That writing conveyed to me the sentence ol 


myself to open it. 
Its purport was pregnant of the misery or hap 


my future destiny 
piness of my after life 
fort of resolution, | burst the seal asunder, and read 

* Dearest Ltionei—lI did not write yesterday, because my aunt 
had most unexpectedly determined to return to town to-day We 
left Brighton very early this morning, and are established at 
Thomas's Hotel. Come to us directly; or if this wicked theft of 
Mr. Drayton’s—whick, by-the-by, will compel us to have a smaller, a 
quieter, and therefore a hapmer home, than we otherwise should 
have had—compels you to be busy among law people, and occupies 
all your time this morning, pray come to dinner at seven—or if not 
to dinner, at all events you must contrive to be withus in Berkeley- 
My aunt desires her best love, 


Square seme tme this evening 
MARIA.” 


and believe me, dearest Lionel, your ever affectionate, 
This was by far the kindest, the ten- 
| derest note I had ever received. Maria was constant, and my 
| wicked suspicions only were in fault. Oh, heavens! how much 
was I to blame! how severely did my folly deserve punishment ! 
The operations of the toilet are capable of incalculable extension 
or diminution. ‘They can, under certain circumstances, be very 
rapidly despatched. In five minutes after the first reading of Ma- 
ria’s note I was descending the staircase, and prepared to obey her 
!summons. My valet was standing with his hand on the lock of the 
street door, in readiness to expedite my departure, when the noise 
A carriage stopped sud- 


And she was really true! 


of rapidly approaching wheels was heard 
denly before the house—the rapper was loudly and violently beaten 
with a hurried hand—the street-door flew open—and John Fraser, 
in his dinner-dress of the last evening, pale with watching, and fa- 
tigue, and travel, and excitement, burst like an unexpected appa- 
rition upon my sight. He rushed towards me, seized my hand, and 
| shaking it with the energy of an almost convulsive joy, exclaimed, 
!** Well, Lionel, I was in time—lI thoughtI should be. The fellows 
drove capitally—deused good horses too, or we should never have 
beat him.” 
* What do you mean 
“The rascal Drayton, to Did not they tell you T had 
got scent of the starting, and was off after him within an hour of 


’ beat whom!” 


be sure 


his departure 
| * No, indeed, John, they never told me that.” 

“Well, never mind. I overtook him within five miles of Canter- 

| bury, and horsewhipped him within an inch of bis life.” 

* And—and—the money !" 

“Oh, [ve lodged that at Coutts’s I thought it best to put that 
out of danger at once So I drove to the Strand, and deposited 
your eighty thousand pounds in a place of security, before I pro- 
ceeded here to tell you that it was safe.” 

If | had been humbled and ashamed of mvself before—if I had 
repented my disgusting suspicions on seeing Maria's note, this ex 
| planation of John Fraser's absence was very little calculated to 
restore me to my former happy state of self-approbation. ‘Taking 
my friend by the arm, and calling Neptune, I said, * By and by, 
John, you shal! be thanked as you ought to be for all your kindness ; 
but you must first forgive me. I have been cruelly unjust to Maria, 
to you, and to poor old Neptune here. Come with me to Berkeley- 
square. You shall there hear the confession of my past rashness 
! and folly ; and when my heart is once delivered from the burden of 
self-reproach that now oppresses it, there will be room for the ex- 
pansion of those happier feelings, which your friendship and Maria’s 
tenderness have everlasting Never again will I 
allow a suspicion to pollute my mind which is injurious to those | 
The world’s a good world—the women are all true—the 


y implanted there. 


love 
friends all faithful—and the dogs are all attached and stanch ;—and 
' 


if anv individual, under any possible combination of circumstances, 
is ever, fora single instant, induced to conceive an opposit I 
nion, depend upon it, that the unhappy man is deluded by false ap- 


would convince him of his 


pearances, and that a little mquiry 
mistake 

‘I can't, for the life of me, understand, Lionel, what you are 
driving at.” 

* Yoo will presently,” T replied; and in the course of half an 
hour—seated on the sofa, with Maria on the side of me, with John 


Fraser on the other, and with Neptune lving at my feet—I had re 
lated the painful tale of my late follies and sufferings, and heard 
myself affectionately pitied and forgiven ; and concluded, in the pos 


session of unmingled happiness, tho seres of my day's reverses 


Hanxpsome revence.—The opera singers at Naples were for 

merly in great terrour of a certain Doctor Borsini, a morose critick, 

who dealt his severities on all sides m such a manner, that he had 

nota friend among them. It happened that the doctor, who pos 
sessed a fine bass voice, was obliged to appear on the stage himself, 
and he chose the part of Bartolo in the Barber of Seville. All! 
Naples was in commotion ; people came from a distance of twenty 
leagues, and bought tickets at any price, to see and hear the enemy 
of all singers, and take a full revenge on him When Borsini ap- 
peared, he was received with a general uproar; this, however, did 
not ciscompose him, and he went through his grand air with suc} 
steadfast nerve and excellence, that his bitterest enemies were d 

jarmed. The noises were changed into cheers and bravos, and the 
doctor acquired not only an excellent engagement, but a moral 
lesson by which it is to be hoped that his future life protited 








At length, with a sudden, a desperate ef- | 


} 


LITERARY MISCELLANIES. 


Deatu or novrrit.—A letter from Naples says:—* This great 
singer terminated his career by suicide, on the eighth of March, at 
Naples. The refusal of the Neapolitan censorship to permit the 
performance of Polyeucte, composed by Donizetti expressly for his 
debut in that city, preyed upon his mind; and his feelings, it is said, 
were wounded by humiliating demands made upon him by Barbaja, 
the manager of the theatre of SanCarlo. On the evening of the sey- 
enth he appeared in the part of Pollio, in Norm, for the benefit of one 
of the performers. At the end of his duet with Signora Granchi, two 
or three hisses were heard, which were immediately drowned in loud 
acclamations of applause from every part of the house, and he was 
afterwards called for by the audience, but did not appear. On 
returning home he retired to his chamber, but continued to walk 
about ull three in the morning. He then sat down and wrote his 
will and several letters, among which was one to his wife and 
another to M. Casimir Perier, after which he went out of the room. 
Madame Nourrit, alarmed at his absence, got up to seek him, and 
looking out at the window, saw with feelings which may be con- 
ceived but not described, the lifeless body lying in the court-yard 
He had thrown himself from the window, four stories from 
Nourrit’s character a3 a vocalist is known to the 
As a man he was loved and respected by all 


below. 
the ground. 
whole musical world. 
who knew him; and his loss, in the vigour of life and full posses- 
sion of his transcendent powers, will be universally regretted. The 
condition of poor Madame Nourrit inspired her frends with great 
anxiety for some time after the fatal event; she remained in a state 
of gloomy despair for twenty-four hours, and then, at the sight of 
some objects, which her husband had brought home the day before 
his decease, she burst for the first time into a violent paroxysm of 
tears, which gave her mind the relief it so much required. Inspired 
by her maternal affections, she retained sufficient presence of mind 
to assure her eldest daughter that her father was struck with apo- 
plexy, and that she had sent fora physician. Two days ago Nourrit 
and Mme. Garcia, jun., and being requested to 
write or compose something er tempore, he wrote the following 


was visiting M. 


** Si tu m’‘as fait a ton image, 
O then! larbitre de mon sort, 
Donne moi le courage, 
Ou donne moi la mort! 
Mon ame, en proie aia souffrance, 
Est tout pres de succomber 
Pans l'abime on m'egare l’esperance 
O! ne me laisse pas tomber.’ 
“He will be buried this evening. His wife wished to take his 
remains to France, but was deterred by being informed that the 
expense would be immense. She will, however, carry with her his 
heart, now cold and inanimate. 

Tueatres tn russta.—A letter from St. Petersburgh states that 
the emperour has just issued an ordonnance relative to the person- 
nel of the imperial theatres, and containing the following provisions 
—First. The artists of these theatres are divided into three classes, 
the first of which comprise the chief employes and the artists 
charged with the principal parts in every line, the directors, mai 
tres de chapelle, and directors of the orchestra, the painters of de- 
corauions, the directors of the costumes, and the principal machinists 
The second class 1s to comprise the actors entrusted with second 
and third-rate parts, the masters of the wardrobe, the painters, 
sculptors, and inferiour machinists, the leader, of the musical bu- 
reaux, and the fencing-masters. The third class 1s to comprise the 
chorists of the opera and the ballets, the figurants, chorus-singers, 
and their leaders, copyists, and hairdressers. Secondly.—The per- 
sons composing the first class, after ten vears’ service at the impe- 
rial theatres, are to have the rank of employés in the chancellery of 
the third class, and are to be eligible to civil employments. Thirdly 
—The pupils of the imperial theatres are to have the same right, 
and are to be admissible to civi! emplovments, but only after fifteen 
years’ service. Should they quit the imperial theatres before that 
period they will be assimilated to the persons comprised in the 
second and third classes 

Yorksuire HuMouR —An action was brought against the owner 
of a wagon, which, by the carelessness of the driver had crushed an 
unlucky donkey against a wall, and killed it. A learned sergeant, 
well known for his roughness of exclamation, was perplexing one ot 
the witnesses, who found no other means of extricating himself than 
a graphick description of the matter in quesuon. * Well, 
said the hesitating clown, ** I'll tell how it happened 
I am the w avon, here I was 
The de- 


bv giving 
my lord judge,” 
as weel as lcan. My lord, suppose 
Now, my lord judge, here you are, you are the wall.” 
scriber now paused as if trying to recollect his third position. — 
with vuur story at 


“My lord 








* Come, fellow.’ exclaimed the sergeant, owt 





once. You have not told us where was the ass 
judge,”” exclaimed the witness, with a sudden sparkle in his eve, 
* his honour the counsel ts the ass |" Of course the court was 
a roar 
Fema.e courtsnip iN kome.—The women of Rome know 


nothing of those restraints which delicacy, modesty, and virtue, im- 


pose upon the sex in northern Europe A Roman lady, who takes 


a hking toa voung toreigner, does not cast down her eves when he 
looks at her, but fixes them upon hun long and with evident plea- 

nay, she gazes at him alone whenever she meets him, 
% She will say, 
Dite al che 
If the man ot 
, 


Vy volete her 


sure ; 
company, at church, at the theatre, or in her walks 
without ceremony, to a friend of the young mans 
signor mi pace—* Tell that gentleman I like him.” 
her choice feels the lhe 
* Are you fond of me!" she replies with the utmost 


aro—** Yes, dear.” In this sumple and unemb« 


sentiments, and asks, 
frankness, Sv, 
shed manner 
commence connexions which last for vears, and which, when thev 
ire dissolved, plunge the The Marquis Gatu 


lately shot himself, because, on his return from Paris, he found that 


lespair 


men into ¢ 
his mistress had been false to him 

A NEW pen suan.—We understand that a work, under the de 
signation * Don Juan Jumor,” by Lord Byron's Ghost, is about to 
make its appearance Ir purports to be a continuation of the plan 
and plot of Byron's celebrated poem : and, as the Jeading eveuts 
and characters of the day are said to be scrutinized and shown up in 
its pages, has created an immense sensation 
among certain notorious characters, who have too much reason Ww 
fear that their misdeeds occupy a promment place in its rhymes 


the announcement 


** Let us remove temptation from the path of youth,” as the frog 
said when he plunged into the water,upon seeing a boy pick up a stone 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Second edition. New-York: Edward 


Walker. 


“ Beauties of Daniel Webster.” 


Tue selections for this little volume are made with taste and dis- 


crimination, and perhaps it contains the best extracts from the works 
of our great statesman, that could have been made censistently 
with its size. We nevertheless miss many passages, which to hear 
once is to be impressed with for ever. What, for instance, can ex- 
ceed, in Shakspearian concentration of thought and felicity of ex- 
pression, that magnificent allusion to the land of our fathers, where 
the orator speaks of the country, “ whose morning drum beat, fol- 
lowing the sun and keeping company with the hours, circles the 
whole globe with one continued strain of the martial airs of Eng- 


land!’ Could whole volumes convey more fully and powerfully 


an idea of the extent of British enterprise and dominion! Where, | 


in the whole range of English poetry and eloquence, not excepting 
the bard of Avon himseif, can you find so beautiful and true a com- 
pliment to England, conveyed with such terseness and sublimity 





By C. 8. Stewart, U.S. N. Late 
Fifth edition—enlarged. Including 


“A Residence in the Sandwich Islands.’ 
Missionary at the Sandwich Islands. 


don edition. Boston: Weeks, Jordan and Co 


We hail with pleasure this neat and compact edition of a work 
which has deservedly claimed the attention of the christian commu- 
nity both of this country and in England. It coutains the most 
thorough, elaborate and faithful description of the South Sea Islands, 
their physical and moral resources, that has ever been published 
So extensively is the work already known, that we fear any ex- 
tracts we might make would be but too familiar to our readers 
We will therefore content ourselves with simply announcing the 
publication of a new and elegant edition, and with recommending 
it to the especial favour and confidence of the publick. 


“ Deerbrook,” a novel by Harriet Martineau. Two volumes. New-York 


Harper and Brothers 

We are not among the admirers of this lady and her writings. She 
is so shockingly given to fibbing in her facts and to prosing in her 
fictions, that we never resort to her books except when every other 
method of inducing somnolency has failed. We have at least a 
dozen female writers in the United States superiour to Miss Mar- 
tuneau in talent and intellectual attainments, though unable to com- 
pete with her in mendacity, and a certain masculine presumption, 


which, however admirably calculated it may be to contribute to lite- | 


rary success, (we use the word in !ts mercantile sense,) does not ac- 
cord harmoniously with the gentler attributes of the feminine charac- 
ter. * As for * Deerbrook,” if we can summon resolution enough 
to read it, we will duly record our humble opinion of its merits 


* Sketches of United States Senators of the Session of 1837-8." By “A 
looker-on here m Verona.” Washington: William M. Morrison. Pp. 67. 





* A looker-on here in Vienna” would have been in stricter ac- 
cordance with the letter of the quotation, if the author really in- 
This little 
work embraces sketches, personal and descriptive, of Clay, Web- 


tended to draw upon Shakspeare for his soubriquet 


ster, Calhoun, Benton, Preston, Grundy, White, Southard, Wall, 
The 


writer does not appear to have been intluenced by any political bias. 


Wright, Crittenden, Buchanan, Tallmedge, Rives, and Allen 


He writes with evident impartiality—his style is graphick and vi- 
gorous—and we can readily believe that he has had ample opportu- 
x the peculiar traits of the individuals described 


nity for transferring 
\s a favourable specimen of the work, we select the following pas- 


sage in relation to Mr. Clay : 


“Of Mr. Clay, as an orator, you can have no kind of idea, by read- 
ing his speeches. You are amazed when you peruse coolly in the 
papers, a day or two afterwards, what enchained your attention, 
and feasted your soul and your senses, midst the crowd and beauty 
at the capitol. I well remember the first time that I heard Mr. 
Clay. I was quite a child, and on a holiday afternoon wandered 
nto the capitol. The columns and the pictures ‘ caught my youth- 
ful fancy.” Whilst there, Mr. Clay spoke, casually and bnefly, 
upon the repair of the Cumberiand road. I recollect it as if the 
occurrence was but of yesterday. The impression upon me by his 
voice and manner was indelible—that voiwe! how various, how 
commanding, how rich in volume, and in intonation! In the course 
ot his remarks, he used this exclamation, “the West! the West!! 
the poor West!!!" Twas actually awed! The painted dome above 
his elevated form repeated “ the West, the West.” He gave to the 
word poor, a most melancholy emphasis :—it was re-echoed with 
added dolefulness. 

“Simple as this circumstance may seem, and long ago as it 
occurred, yet the musick, the magick, the tone and effeet, with which 
that simple sentence was uttered, engraved it, with the form and 
manner of the speaker, for ever upon my memory, and 








‘It haunts me yet, though many a year has fied, 
ke some wild melody.’ 


“The face of Mr. Clay is strongly indicative of mind and passion. 
His hair is light—unfrosted yet--his forehead expanded—his nos 
large, broad, and Roman—hiseyes blue, his cheek bones prominent, 
his complexion florid. His most remarkable feature, however, is 
the mouth, which expands almost from ear to ear, and is wonder- 
fully expressive. It is very difficult, truly and fairly, to depict the 
characteristicks of the mind of Mr. Clay. He possesses the utmost 

ict and readiness in debate. He isplain, practical, and convincing 
n argument, with ready wit and matchlessdeclamation. Although 
fervid and vehement, yet Mr. Clay cannot be said to be imaginative. 
You find few of his expressions or paragraphs brilliant or striking 
enough for preservation. There seems but little poetry in his mat- 
ter, and that little nut always in the best taste, but appears, as it 
were, by accident, upon the surface of his earnest diction. His 
great power is passion—the basis of that passion a strong, common- 
sense conviction of the truth of what he utters. He drags his 





hearers along with him, like the locomotive brings on the atrached * tween the 


cars—the steam within impels the first, and the latter must obey 
the propulsion. His mind appears surcharged with a force of con- 
Viction sufficient to hurry his whole audience irresistibly to his own 
conclusions.” 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

Such a pile of unnoticed communications ts before us, that we really shrink from 
the task of noticing them individually. ** The Lament of the Dying Pro- 
phet,” ts too good to reject, and yet too long to publish. The versification is 
excellent, and many of the thoughts are strikingly beautiful.— N.'s” review 

Mrs. Bulwer ts evidently a lady of 

We know no- 


of * Cheveley,” ts @ little too severe 
talent, although by no means a practised and graceful writer 
thing of the merits of the dispute between her and her husband, and wonder 
how any one can think it a matter of sufficient interest to “ dilate upon.” — 
We tke the proposition of ** an Artist,” in regard to the Allston collection of 
paintings now ezhibiting in Boston, and hope that arrangements will be made 
to efford the New-York publick an opportunity of examining the productions 
of the greatest of living painters.— We must respectfully decline the communt 
N.,” * Vincent,” and ** X. L. ¢ 


cations of ** Decius,”** V. V.,"* Sligo,” L 
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Macadam and asphaltum, wooden pavements and stone —The 
changes which are taking place in our goodly city, are not confined 
exclusively to objects above-ground. The very pavements beneath 
our feet appear to be subjected to hebdomadal alterations and up- 
turnings. The competition at present is between the Macadamites, 
the Asphaltumites, the Wooden-pavementites, and the advocates of 
the old fashioned paving-stones. That useful class of individuals, 
whose vocation it is to lay the dust in our crowded streets, go m 


with great unanimity for Macadam, whom they profess to think one 
of the greatest of great men, and a benefactor to the human race 

The opthalmick doctors are of the same opinion ; and a friend of ours, 
who manufactures glass eyes, speaks interms of the warmest appro 


That Mr 


Macadam has kicked up a great dust in his day, no one can be so 


bation of the invention of that ** Colossus of roads.” 


ignorant as to deny; but that the thoroughfare of a populous city is 
the best place to test the utility of his invention admits of a ques- 
tion. We hope bis ghost will not be so hard to lav as the dust, for 
which he is responsible. As for the new asphaltick pavement, it 
has been well said that it has renewed in our city the time that 
‘tried men’s soles."’ The organ of adhesiveness is most decidedly 
developed upon its front Add to this, it is disapproved of by our 
good friend Major Noah, who tells us that the cities of Sodom and 
Gomorrah owed their destruction to the prevalence of asphaltum as 
they 


an ingredient in their structure, so that when once ignited 


burnt like barrels of tar. Notwithstanding this warning example, 
the asphaltumites are appare ntly gaining ground in our community 
Two patches of sidewalk in Broadway already furnish specimens ot 
the material ; and in Beaver-street, near Delmonico’s, a pavement 
half stone and half 
This must have been the effect of a compromise between two of the 


asphaltum has been recently constructed 


factions, into which our population is divided 


The successful 


result of the wooden pavement experiment appears to be doubted by 
manv, but whether these sceptical persons have been bribed by the 
oculists and the water-sprinklers, or whether their opinions ar¢ 


sincere and disinterested, it is vain to inquire 


The omnibus pro 
prietors and drivers are, we believe, to a man, in favour of L/ocking 
blocking down the streets—in other words, 


they are in favour of a wooden pavement, inasmuch as it would 


up, Or more properly 


save their wheels and their horses’ feet. But the wheelwnghts, the 


blacksmiths are equally opposed to al 


carriage-makers, and the } 


Innovations, and give their entire pre ference to the regular old 


ear-splitting, head-breaking, rumbling and stumbling 


wheei-tearing, 


paveme nt of stone We will for the present remain non-committ al, 


neither espousing nor condemning any one of the different modes 


In the meantime we shall watch with interest the inroads made o 


the pare bv all the various factions we have enumerated 


The theatres. —We remember as an event of yesterday the asto 


nishment manifested by the New-York pnblick when Madame Hutin, 


the first danseuse of celebrity that ever appeared upon our boards, 


came bounding down to the gaslights on one foot, the other in the 


t iarkable 


air. and dumbfounded the spectators by one of those rer 


twirls, which cansed all the ladies in the house mstantly to retire, 


and the gentlemen im the pit to eyact late, **no mistake!” We 
were an unsophisticated people then. ‘The subsequent importation 


of Celeste, Ronzi Vestris, Augusta and Lac ompte, however, has er 


} 


inderstandings On this » 1 that 


lightened our primitive ubect, and th 


which in former times was considered an objectionable performance, 


has become so fashionable that the publick would think us remiss 
in our duties if we neglected to say that Monsieur and Madame 
‘Taglioni, who are now at the Park theatre, are distinguished artists, 


who have come to us recommended for their professional worth and 


private excellence by Mr. Wheaton, our minister at the court of 
Prussia. Miss Ellen Tree, who ts vot more esteemed for her tine 
professional talents than for her many excellent qualities in private 
life, will commence her farewell engagement at the Park on Wed 


nesday evening next. She will undoubtedly attract brilliant houses 


every t, for Miss Tree's friends are as numerous as the leaves 


of the forest. Mr. Wallack is expected to return im the Great 
Western, and to 

racter™ for the National theatre, where opera has, for the last month, 
} th Miss 


principal attraction; and this 14 no wor der, w 


Bailev, Mr. Wilson, Mr. Seguin, and 


ing with him “novelties of a very peculiar cha 





been the 
Shirreff, Mrs. Sega Mrs 
Mr. Morley, to sustain the 


that some of the papers have been making ungallant contrasts be- 


principal roles By the way, we notice 
performances of Miss Shirreff and those of Madame Mali- 


bran and Mrs. Wood 
singer, an excellent actress, and deservedly an universal favourite 


This is unfair. Miss Shirreff is a sweet 


Comparisons are odious, and there is no occasion for bringing her 


in joxta-position with any other vocalist. She has merit enough to 


stand alone, and will never be heard either upon the English or 





American stage without elicitung the warm commendation, which 
she has never failed to receive, and to which she is so justly enti- 
tled. Since the opening of the Bowery theatre one novelty has suc- 


ceeded another with such rapidity, that we 


have been unable to 
chronicle them. Mrs. Shaw, ever a favourite elsewhere, is of course 
ja favourite here. Her Constance is one of the most delightful things 


upon the st 





*, and the melodramas that have been produced, have 


owed much of their success to her fine and spirited acting Since 


he Posatlecl imer +} ’ tr } ’ 
the rebuilding of this theatre, we have noticed one change for the 


better, which reflects credit upon Mr. Hamblin, for it is owing to 


his judicious management that it has been effected There was a 

















time when the following couplet, from the pen of one our cleverest 
poets, was, perhaps, but two applicable 
T wr the { Shakspeare’s w 
I e the sw e Bowery } 
But this is inappropriate now ; for a more orderly audience than 
that which nightly fills the Bowery, cannot be assembled in any 
theatre in the country 
Court s The Liverpool correspondent ot the Evening 
Star ts one of the pleasantest and most agreeable of newspaper 
letter-writers The « roit t) rhal has a jews n him We 
by any chance, Of an exchange paper, wherein we do not 
seé st t ed or commented upon His letters 
do r f ‘ endium of all the floating gossip 
current in the metr ‘ ety of England, and this he conveys 
to the Amer } ‘. Without bemg says answerable for its 
accuracy Pie follow elation to the Queen is unquestionably 
untrue ; but we give as a specumen of the scandals to which even 
a young and tunocent , mK ving aroval station, ts sulyected 
‘What has long been whispered in the higher circles has, at 
cth, come to pass, that is, there has been a regular emeut 
between the Queen ar rmother. In my next 1 may be able to 
communicate the tf pa rs, at present I shall merely state 
whatis penerany re \ 1d Pmay add regretted You have been 
aware from previvus era oft that ecided coolness existed 
between \ ria and t it ess of Kent. For five weeks they 
had no direct—no pers ‘ munmcaton. The Duchess durng 
that time never on vid with her royal daughter, but resided im 
her own apart its, wh tare iaw ofthe palace most distant 
from those { the Q n 0) a day formal message passed 
between the two personages, and that was al This was extremely 
unpleasant, and it m ial the spirits and visibly mfluenced 
the health of the Q s mother A fortmght ago, IL told you that 
a sort of peace ha i pat u ’ thatthe Duchess of Kent 
was again invited, on 1 twee, to with her daughter. This 
h yw peace las b i) Te hes are now Worse than ever 
An mesult of a very s rnature was put upon the Duchess of 
Kent by one of her ters most tay red and confidential 
attendants. On a representation of this, t Queen laughed atu 
The complaint was ropes nd avery petish and undaughterly 
reply was the res This, t was ven before many witnesses 
ladies of rank and fashion. The D es burst ito tears, hasuly 
said, * Did I make Lmvsacrit sforr return?’ and the Queen 
turned to her pane md b 1 to play an old En sh aw calied, 
“Pray, Goody, cease to ite the rancour of your tongue! 
This mode of con tmay be exceedingly Quer but it is not very 
ad ke Thats was the exact bearing of Victorna on this occa 
sion, I fear there 1# no cause to t The Duchess of Kent thus 
was forced to do what wished tonvouw. She sent forthe Duke 
of Wellington—aibeit her | toal views difler from his—and placed 
in hos hands a written statementof her case In this, she demanded 
a dismissal of th vivin the roy household who had insulted her 
The Queen pla her cas it hands of / Velhowrne! The 
umpires met tthe Ques wot net concede the point that her 
ittendant st ld be « $8 reven reprimance At last, the 
demand being a witht Duke of Wellington, on the 
part of the Duchy the Queen requested to see him, or rather 
walked mto the room where wid Lord Melbourne were discuss 
ne the matter My Lord Duk she is reported to have sau, 
“af my house has be ’ tron to the Dh sx of Arent, 
s ‘ ’ I DD e ded not trast h maself to make 1 reply, 
ind here rests t! matter If 1 be not a turn-out worthy the 
4 ly tvofa then Eknow not whatis! Several things 
of recent occurrence »& w that our your Queen ia verv un 
womanly way, Is Tesoly to have her own way She has taken 
some dislike to the A 8 of Canterbury, and, to vex him, 
invited him to ‘ Well went, and instead of giving him the 
pes at table, as the first « r rv in the empure, (Nhe being 
Head of the Chur ' ! Defensor he was allowed to 
remam in the draw room W } on at ictually to be the 
last to enter the « room, where, a sats beng appropr 


ated, he had only H . nd took tis between two 





equernes, his | ‘ it t r next the Queen! Another in 
stance is this: t Hi M i? tis one of the Queen's mands 
of honour, gran dat iter to ‘ M ! s of Anglesea, and of as 
high blood very ne yas the Queen herself, We she was one 
day late in waitin i Queen, and ber Majesty very sulkily 
remarked it, handing hera wat saving, “ Wearthat, Miss Paget, 
and see ifit w m ‘ tua It was the ma of the ft 
that made it ar : \ n, Miss Pitt (another man of bonour 
was sv “shock ‘ sto play w ‘ ! while speaking 
to the Queen lier M sty ! tet manners olacham 
bermaid with the dress of a ly. Pray, Mise Pitt, take off that 
yweket. fin better om vin tior your! ers than fiddling with 
them, and remamoin y t ul ] send for y Miss Pitt 
hor to tears ’ ent Miss Sonog Rice addressed 
herself to the Qu el i red to extenuate the oflence (! 
of her fret The ha y answer was I think, Miss Rice, you 
had better stavu ! 1 I wanty “ h will not be very 

n! All this s ws t rose at far expectancy ol the stat 
,anunfay rab Yel ive not wr 1 down atithe of the 
anecdote n currency whict sto show the same They go to prove 
why her maids of honour ar nually resigning unenviable offices,’’ 

Ba!!ston and Saratoga A new spring has been discovered at 
Ballston. similar properties to the famous W ashington spring, 
which failed some years since It is said a'so to be impre gnated 


with sodine, a valuable t gredi nt in the case of many comp.aints 


Pian fortes — is estimate dt at upwards of one tho isand piano- 


fortes are manufactured annually in the United States! 


A singular allowance. —A gentleman of our acquaintance aiiows 


his wife a thousand dollars a year to keep out of Broadway. 
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TO LINGER NEAR THEE. 


WRITTEN BY THOMAS H. BAYLY—AND ADAPTED TO THE CELEBRATED LAST WALTZ OF C. M. VON WEBER. 


n Bayly’s favourite afterpiece of ‘One Hour, or the Carnival Ball.” Our fair readers will find that it is admirably adapted 


The following is the very popular song introduced by Mr. Charles Mathews i 


to Von Weber's celebrated and familiar melody. 
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thee, thee, Shall be 
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e- ver my pray’r; en-chant me,oh,la-dy,grant me 
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2d—Nay. why so chilling? Why thus unwilling 
‘eo give me pleasure? Dearest sing: 


Content I'll stay, dear, the livelong day, dear, 


Take my guitar and touch the string ; 
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. A bright eye charms me, and beauty warms me, 
These without musick weary scons: 
Venus to me. love, a fright would be, love, 
If 1 heard her sing out of tune. 





Thy voice I'm sure, dear, is soft and pure, dear, 
Then let my song be thy choice— 
Don't pause a minute, at once begin it— 


Oh! how I long to hear thy voice. To linger,etc. 





NOTES AND NOTICES. 

A cuncner.—Two gentlemen walking together were talking of 
the senses, seeing, feeling and the hke. One remarked that his 
sense of hearing was remarkable for its acuteness, while the other 
was not wonderfully endowed in this respect, but observed that his 
vision was wonderful. ‘‘ Now, to illustrate,” said he, “1 can see a 
fly on the spire of yonder church.” The other, looking sharply at 
the place indicated—“ Ah!” said he, “1 can't see him, but I can hear 
him step!” 

Ocp, sur rave.—Political editors, who are expected by their 
respective patrons to blacken each other's characters as much as 
possible, are generally on good terms, personally ; wile musicians 
and singers, who are expected to be all harmony and concord, 
generally cherish the bitterest jealousy and enmity towards each 
other. 

Puysicat rorck.—A young man, a lecturer upon universal 
anffrage, holding forth ina room ina certain village, and while ex- 
piating on moral and physical force, was asked by one of the audi- 
tory, a conservative, what was the meaning of physical force, upon 
which the lecturer lifted up one of the candlesticks and knocked 
him down, saying, ‘That was physical force, sir!’’ This had | 
nearly caused a row, but moral force prevailed, and it was quashed. 


| 


for the benefit of the 
nd as he 


A CUTTING A charitable divine, 
country where he resided, commenced a large causeway, a 
was one day overlooking the work, a certain nobleman passed by— 
* Well, doctor,” said he, ng vour pains and charity, 
I don't take this to be the highway to heaven.” “ Very true, my 
lord,” replied the doctor, “for ifit had, I should have wondered to 
meet your lordship here.” 


REPLY 


“notwithstand 


Tue seceisn max.—Colorden, when on his death-bed, 
visited by his friend Barthe, who requested his opinion of his comedy 
of the Selfish Man, which he came to read at his bed-side —** You 
mav add en excellent trait to the character of vour principal person- 
age,”’ replied Colorden ; “say that he obliged an old fnend on the 
eve of death to hear him read a five act comedy.” 


was 


Variety.—‘‘ Custom cannot stale his infinite variety.” Over the 
stall of a publick writerin la rue du Bac, at Paris, 
inscription: “ M. Renard, publick writer, advising compiler, trans- 
lates the tongues, explains the language of flowers, and sells fried 
potatoes.” 


is the following 


THE BEGINNING AND THE END.—It has been said of William IIL., 
that he commenced his reign by kicking his father-in-law from the 
throne, and ended it by breaking his own neck. The first act would 
be considered a very good one, were it not eclipsed by the last. 





C1 IM AX —A lecturer on the history of chemistry, thus described 
the celebrated Mr. Bovle : * He was a great man, a very great man, 
he was tite father of sn Oh chemistry, and the brother of the earl 
of Cork aii ; 

Tue cast excvst.—A Massachusetts paper mentions the case 
of a chap who had some excuse to give forevery g! 
took. His last was, “ Give me a brandy toddy; I'm gormg 
fish for dinner.” 

APFECTIONATE CHILDREN.—We knew a blind man 
teen children, and vet was under the necessity of hiring a lad 
t the streets 


ass of liquor he 
to hav 


who had four 
to icad 
hun abou 

Tre TRaNnscript.—This is one of the oldest of the penny papers 
It has passed through varions hands, and at times has been cond 
with unusual abilitv. It er change, 
and is now under the editorial direction of Mr. Lomas, who pussesse? 
the requisite degree of and industry, to render such a 
paper interesting, and every way worthy of support 


cted 


has recently undergone anot}! 


tact, talent 
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